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BEECHER BOOKS painitnts 








THE PILGRIM PRESS is now the publisher of nearly all the important works of HENRY WARD BEECHER, and has reduced their price 
so as to bring the writings of this prince of American pulpit orators within easy reach of every minister. Heury Ward Beecher was unques- 
tionably one of the most remarkable preachers and orators of this generation. It is by no means necessary to fully agree with him theologically 
in order to be helped, uplifted and inspired by his original, vigorous and eloquent words. He was never dull. He abounded in wit and humor. 
He knew how to sway an audience to alternate laughter and tears as few men have ever done. 

Agy minister in good standing may get these books wholly or in part at ence, express paid, Vd remitting with the order one-tenth 
of the required amount, the remaining nine tenths being payable in nine monthly installments. If the urder, however, is for. less than 
#5.00, the bill should be paid w.thin a month. 





THE ORIGINAL PLYMOUTH PULPIS SERMONS. 10 vols. bound in 5, PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES. This contains some of the most remarkable, 


each vol. containing about 900 large pages, formerly costing $25.00. brilliant, eloguent and famous of Mr. Beecher’s political and patriotic 
The set in a box : ‘ % . . $10.00 net orations in England and America, including his famous Manchester 
These 260 sermons were delivered between 1868 and 1873, and include speech. Full of interest to speakers, and a vivid revelation of the 
the prayers before and after each discourse author’s personality. Formerly $2.00. Reduced to $1.50 net 
THE LATER PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERMONS. 4 vols., containing 25 ROYAL TRUTHS. Gems from Beecher’s writings and sayings. Quotable 
to 30 sermons each. Formerly $1.50 each. The set $4.00 net and full of interest. Formerly $1.00. Reducedto . 75 cts. net 
These were delivered during 1873-75, during the time of Mr. Beecher’s COMFORTING THOUGHTS. Extracts from Beecher’s writings and ad- 
deepest trouble be dresses, tender, pathetic and poetic, specially adapted to those in 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERMONS. (Misce//aneous.) 1 vol. containing bereavement or adversity. Reduced to A > 60 cts. net 
wR « . 

15 sermons Pia aie ete : Es 50 cts. net BEECHER AS A HUMORIST. Sélections of wit and humor from Beecher’s 
These have mover before boon isaned in neck fom. They ace separate works. Genial, quotable, fantastic and merry, but full of sense and 

ser’ sl together, 2 nelude some of the great preacher’s very a Sa . , ain 
Sent week, whieh is nowhere oles obtainable. The very titles are re- wisdom. Reduced to : , 4 t z 60 cts. net 
markably suggestive THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Two large vols. bound in one. Formerly $5.00. 
YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 3 vols. bound in 1, 20,000 copies Now reduced to ‘ : : . : ° $1.50 net 

: Contains passages of wonderful power and beauty, and full of 


suggestions for sermon writers 


soldin the ‘original expensive form. A book for every minister. 
‘ ; j : : BEECHER’S LIFE. A study of his personality, career and influence, by 


Reduced-to : $1.50 net 








BIBLE STUDIES. Sunday evening discourses and Bible readings. his intimate friend and associate, JoHN R. HowaRp. Contains 
Formerly $1.50. ° . . . . . $1.00 net three portraits of Beecher. Reduced to ‘ é 60 cts, net 
EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 2 vols. in 1. Formerly $1.50. $1.00 net THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. Cloth binding . 25 cts. net 
The first part only in paper binding, 30 cents net. Limited number only One of the strongest sermons ever preached by Mr. Beecher 
A BOOK OF PRAYER. Introduction on universality and varied phases NORWOOD. A New England Story and Mr. Beecher’s only novel. 
of prayer. Contains Pulpit Prayers, Invocations, etc. Reduced Reduced to... . : $ . . ° $1.00 net 
to i F . 7 x js ‘ ; 60 cts. net Full of quaint humor and genuine New England flavor 
New York THE PILGRIM PRESS Chicago 
BOSTON 
* 





THE PI LGRIM PRESS Congregational House, BOSTON /Address either eet 
9 175 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO \ as most convexient 
Send to the address below, express or postage prepaid, the following books, which I promise to pay for as follows, in accordance with 
your offer: enclosed herewith, balance to be paid in nine monthly payments of each. 








Address, Town, State, 


The Expositors’ Bible only $15.00 


Twenty-five volumes, from the same plates as the 49 volume edition, which is published at $73.50. 
The entire Bible is covered. 

This is the complete AUTHORIZED EDITION, of over 21,000 pages NOT the unauthorized reprint 
which the original publishers in England and America have repudiated, and which pays nothing 


whatever to the authors of the work. eS : : 
The books are handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The Twenty-five Volumes only $15.00 


If wanted on the installment plan, send $2.00 with order and pay $2.00 per month for seven months. 


THE EXPOSITORS' BIBLE COMMENTARY is now too well and favorably known to need much description, being 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST MODERN COMMENTARY, full, scholarly, evangelical, spiritual. ‘ 
It reads like an interesting book, nvt like a dry, technical treatise, as was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned commentaries. Its 


authors are men of high reputation for scholarship and spiritual insight. : 
Hundreds of sets of this same great work have been sold by us in 49 volumes at $73.50, less our usual discount to ministers; and hundreds 
more in 25 volumes at $25.00 net. hese new sets, at $15.00 net, will be the same in every respect as heretofore sold at $25.00. 
The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature 
25 Volumes over 21,000 pages For $15.00 


| ; If you are not already familiar with the work, send $1.00 and get a sample volume, which of course may be 
How to examine it. returned if not satisfactory. We do not break sets on this edition. The $1.00 will be allowed and the saiaple 
volume deducted if you order the set. 


























If you have some volumes of the old 49-volume edition, send us a hst of them. Perhaps we can 


How to utilize old volumes. use them at 25 cts. each if in good condition. as 


t ‘ “Fifteen Dollars remitted with order, or within 30 days, 8 for the entire ‘set of 25 volumes; but 
How to buy on easy terms, if you remit Two Dollars with your order and pay 10 Dollars per month for seven months it 
will be equally satisfactory to us. Use order blank below. 


We control this work for the entire Congregational trade. -Cireular -with full deseription,-specimen- page, list of authors, arrangement of 
volumes, etc., free on request. 


New York The Pilgrim Press © 


BOSTON 

















(ORDER BLANK) 


TH E PILGRIM PRESS, Coete ibaa nocmen Guanes. (Address either house, as most convenient.) 


Send to the address below- THE EXPOSITORS' BIBLE COMMENTARY .omitting the following volume already received as sample: 








I inclose herewith Two Dollars on account of the above, and promise ta pay Tito Dollars each month untit $16.00 has been paid. This. ineludes pay. 
ment for the sample volume. Or;-T inclose herewith 815.00 in full payment for the above. Or, I will remit within thirty days $15.00 in full payment for the. 


above. ptt ey ‘ f isis 
~- < - _ - i ee ~ ~? - ¢ 


MMB Se Say ti eevabesinnial Town, State, __. ec. te 
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ARTISTIC SCREENS.—It is very difficult to find 
an artistic screen—that is, whose structural integ- 
rity is beyond suspicion, and which is offered ata 
low price. We are very glad to call the attention 
of our readers to the possibility of securing such a 
screen this week at very low figures, at the Paine 
Furniture warerooms. See their announcement in 
another column. 


SCROFULA THE Cav SE, —Ee zema, catarrh, hip disease, 
white swelling, and even consumption have their origin 
dn scrofulous conditions. With the slightest taint of 
scrofula in the blood, there is no safety. The remedy 
for this disease in all its forms is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which goes to the root of the trouble and expels all 
impurities and disease germs frum the blood. 


The best family cathartic is Hood’s Pills. 








Religious Notices 


Religt tical notices, addresees of men sters, 
an published rte ths heading at ten cents a line. 











THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S Fart SoorgtTy, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conc ition of seamen. 8: s- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperan: e 
homes and Sy ag in lead ing seaperts at hon e 
and abroad, provides libraries for outgoin, vesse)- 
blishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


ife 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
v. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer 








Subscribers’ Wants 

Notices under this nenting. not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Invalids or Convalescents cap secure first-class 
and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 

Native Preachers Siccen Japan, now self-support- 
ing students in college, ready to make engagements for 
illustrated missionary talks. Terms to suit the needs 
and means of society. W rite either to T. Funa-hashi, 
Ph. B., or Rev. N. Kawasaki, 72 Mt. Vernon St. , Boston: 











The Northfield Calendar 
1904 


A QUOTATION FROM SOME 
PROMINENT NORTHFIELD 
SPEAKER FOR EACH DAY. 
25 cents (postpaid) 
RECORD UF CHRISTIAN WORK, 


East Northfield, Mass. 


Ml NEELY 460, “WATERVLIET, | 
HUR 














West T . ¥. 
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CHIMES and BEALS oiURCH BELL ELLS 
Meal ioe 


MENEZELY FOUNDRY, 


For Chinvches 


Unfermented Communion Wine, in pints and quarts. 

Communion S-rvices with Individual Cups. 

‘Weekly Offerirg Envelopes (8 cts. per package) 
and Pledge Cards (40 cts. per 100). 

Recordi Books for Church Clerks and Treasurers. 

Offertory Plates, Hymn Boards, etc. 


For Sunday Schools 


Attendance Cards (to be punched when scholars 
are absent), 75 cts. per 100. 

Enrollment Cards, card index plan, for schools and 
churches, 75 cts. per 100. 

Class Books, 50 and 75 cts. per dozen. 

Collection Envelopes, 25 and 50 cts. per dozen. 

S. S. Secretarys’ a 50 ets. to $1.50, 

Maps, 50 cts. to $1.5 

Peloubet’s Notes or Monday Club Sermons on the 
Lessons, $1.00 postpaid. 

Blackboards, all sizes and prices. 

Lesson Helps from all publishers, as well as the 
Pilgrim Helps and Papers. 

All_these should be ordered at 


The Congregational Bookstores Beater. 
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AMBRICAN BOARD OF I8S10NERS FoR FORRIGN 
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Ww Treasurer; John ¢ Hosmer, Publishing | —~ 
Pare Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
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“CULINARY WRINKLES’ | 


EDITION DE LUKE 
For Lovers of Good Things to Eat and Drink 


2 January 1904 








If you want the best 
extract of the best 
beef insist on 


Armour’s 
Extract 
f Beef 











ULINARY WRINKLES is a collection of choice and 
practical recipes for improving the daily home menu. By 
following the directions every-day meals are given that 

something that removes the common-place and gives them an air 
that is so attractive and so necessary to the well-bred, without 
materially increasing the cost. This is all done in such a simple 
way that the most inexperienced housekeeper is insured satisfactory 
results, whether the work be done personally or by the home cook. 


CHAFING-DISH COOKERY. All the mystery of this accomplish- 
ment is laid bare; and its convenience, economy and attractiveness 
are made so plain that one wants to try a Rarebit or some one of 
the other toothsome dishes at once. 


CULINARY WRINKLES FREE to all who use Armour’s Extract 


of Beef; sent post-paid on receipt of name and address and metal 





Caution 


There are cheaper brands 
but they are lacking in 
flavor and will not go so 
far, and in the end cost 
more. A dealer who asks 
you to take another brand 
for less money is not con- 
sidering your interests. 








For sale by all drug- 





cap from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


gists and grocers 





sl 











ARMOUR @ COMPANY, Chicago 











SELECT 
—— 


By wahes F. N. Peloubet, D. D. 





Acknowledged the highest autho rity on exe- 
getical tre iment of the . iternational Sunday- 
chool lessor No Sun school worker can 
afford to be wi vitho ut this 1 val inthe commentary 
mn the Sunday-school lesson. Price, $1.25 






ostpaid. Send for sample pages. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston and Chicago 







—— JUST ISSUED!=— 


Devotional 
sat Songs 


W.H. DOANE, Mus. Doc. 
WM. J. KIRKPATRICK ano HUBERT P. MAIN 
It contains a larger variety of songs than any 
other hymn book of its kind ever published. 
256 pages. Full Cloth Bound, 276 hymns. 
$25 per 100; 30 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
A returnable copy for examination will be sent on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York—Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Learn Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our system is the easiest to learn, the easiest to write, 
the easiest to read and the easiest to pay for. 


cosggene WoRrest BELL FOUNDRY 


_ a at — pag BELIS oe 


THE E. ww NNDUZEN CO} PANY, 
Bocasrs But Fouwpar, Crvciwrat, ©. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 


sar, Wellesley, Weils, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 
rounds. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
oc 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





The Gilman School 


for Girls Also Called 
The Cambridge School 
Advanta of Greater Boston without the drawbacks 


ity life Resident Pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR e ILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, , Mavager. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 
For cotmsogue. , map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
pes fs — ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
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President. 


Prudential 


The Great Protector of American Homes. 


INSURE NOW. 


\ \ The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


Write for Particulars of 
Policies—Dept 59. 











Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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:A Personal Word 


Saturday 
2 January 1904 


and Christian World 


—THE@NGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXIX 
Number 1 


Event and Comment’: 


‘*1 care not what the approaching year brings, 
if it only results in good. I care not though it 
may be undriven, like a chariot whose driver 
has been thrown to the ground, if God only sits 
and holds the coursers of Time. If God is in the 
chariot, | care not what else is in it, or around 
it. If God will take care of my thoughts and feel- 
ings; if he will mark out my ways, and lead me 
in them; if he will appoint my burdens; if he 
will send me stores sweetened with his love; if 
he will give to my faith the vision of eternal life ; 
if he will touch and refine my affections; if he 
will direct my aspirations toward the heavenly 
estate—if he will do these things, | shall be con- 
tent, and shall rejoice, in whatever scenes I may 


‘be called to pass through. I submit to the Divine 


will.’’—Henry Ward Beecher. 


A happy New Year to 
our large family of read- 
ers! We are glad to say that the family 
is larger‘than it was a year ago, and to 
new members and to old alike we extend 
a greeting which we wish we could give 
to each personally. May the new year 
bring strength for every task, joy in 
labor, fresh visions of Christ and the 
peace and trust which come in increasing 
measure to those who follow in his foot- 


~ steps! We are grateful for the good will 


and generous appreciation of readers in 
all parts of the world. We want to make 
The Congregationalist more helpful to 
them this coming year than ever before. 


The charm and glory 
of the new year 
arise from the fact 
that it means new opportunity. ‘You 
haven’t done your best yet,”’ said a plain- 
spoken Massachusetts farmer to Daniel 
Webster when he had already attained 
fame. Even a casual look at our past re- 
veals many weak places in our work and 
in our life. But take courage, here is a 
new chance. Who knows but we may 
surprise ourself and everybody else dur- 
ing 1904 by achievements which they and 
we had not thought possible? We may 
register a new fidelity and painstaking 
care in routine work. We may acquire 
and display a cheerfulness and serenity of 
spirit not hitherto characteristic of us. 
We may obtain a larger knowledge of the 
Bible and of Christ and a greater enthusi- 
asm in Christian service. What may we 
not do and be in 1904? 


‘“Not as Though We 
Had Already Attained’’ 


er tii On the wall behind the desk of 

the office of a mountain hotel 
hung a motto, ‘Do It Now.’’ Tourists 
usually noticed it at once on visiting the 
house for the first time, and often some 
one would ask its meaning. The pro- 
prietor said he was continually being con- 
sulted by travelers as to the best time to 
climb this or that mountain, to visit the 
falls or to take some of the other excur- 


sions for which the region was famous. 
He had concentrated all his wisdom into 
those three little words and placed it 
where it could be of service to all his 
guests. As the New Year opens, this is a 
good motto for every one of the 365 days 
to apply to the good offices which you 
have planned, the services you mean to 
do some time, and can do now. 

We know that there is a too late. It is the 
awful tragedy of many a life. A word of af- 
fection that ought to have been spoken, but it 
was kept back until it was too late; a kind 
deed that ought to have been done, but it was 
left undone until it was too late; a good reso- 
lution that should have been made a deed, but 
it tarried till it was too late. There is a too 
late, an irrevocabie too late, in the highest and 
tenderest realms of a man’s life, and men 
everywhere suffer loss and are tortured by 
remorse in consequence. 


It is not too late yet. Do it now. 


When elated with happiness 
it is natural to share it with 
whomever appears at the ec- 
static moment, regardless of the listener’s 
mood or circumstances. The newly aifli- 
anced, the bride, the happy father, all 
find it difficult to conceive that any one 
should fail to be glad in their good for- 
tune. Yet it is sometimes harder—for 
even the most unselfish—to rejoice with 
those who rejoice than to weep with those 
who weep; and he who has wished a 
Merry Christmas to one bereaved since 
the last glad festival, a Happy New Year 
where pain or loneliness must shadow the 
coming twelvemonth, and has noted the 
spasm of pain and the touching effort to 
smile in sympathy, will think twice be- 
fore projecting his own bliss into violent 
contrast with another’s misfortune. On 
the other hand, all honor to those heroic 
souls great enough to forget their personal 
sorrow in others’ joy. 


The Selfish 
Side of Joy 


“Tf it wasn’t for the 
fact that the church is a 
divine institution, I should give up trying 
to maintain one here.”’ So said a grand 
old deacon in one of the remote hill towns 
to the home missionary secretary visiting 
the field the otherday. Brave, persistent 
soul standing for the things of Christ in 
the midst of indifference and opposition! 
There are scores and hundreds of such 
men and women all over this country. 
Their names do not often get into The 
Congregationalist, but we greet them here 
at the beginning of the year. We honor 
them for their zeal and persistency. 
Many a church would go down were 
it not for them. May their faith that 
they are leagued with God sustain and 
energize them through another hard 
twelvemonth. 


Working with God 


The Good of Men’s Clubs We mack A. note. 
worthy growth of 
men’s clubs in the churches. They are 
being formed not only in urban but in 
rural communities and pastors speak 
hopefully of their promise and useful- 
ness. A federation of men’s clubs formed 
at a meeting in Northampton several 
weeks ago is fostering the movement in 
different ways. In many cases the clubs 
come up spontaneously and are the ex- 
pression of an indigenous desire to bind 
men closer to the churches and to one 
another. A pastor who had found the 
men of his congregation listless and un- 
sympathetic was telling the other day of 
the transformation already wrought by 
a men’s association. It is simply organ- 
ized, in fact, hardly has any organization 
at all. But every little while the men 
come together and spend an evening 
pleasantly and profitably. Talent hith- 
erto ‘undiscovered has been brought to 
the surface and ten or a dozen men have 
been found able to entertain their fellow 
members for an evening with an instruct- 
ive talk on a subject with which each 
was particularly conversant. Insensibly, 
but potently, the club is adding to the 
prestige of the church in the community, 
is promoting within the church a spirit 
of harmony and co-operation and is re- 
lating men to the religious life and re- 
ligious work in an unprecedented way. 


Open and unchecked law- 
A Plea for Civic jessness is the most omin- 
Kes sompnet ous of the conditions which 
cause anxiety at this time throughout the 
whole country. Striking mobs assault 
and maim and murder men who refuse to 
join laborunions. They stop public travel 
and business and even obsequies for the 
dead, till their demands shall be complied 
with. It has become a common thing for 
organizations both of capital and labor to 
“holdup ’”’ whole communities with whom 
they have no direct business relations at 
all and to force them to stand and deliver. 
That individual assaults and highway 
robberies should multiply and that un- 
protected women especially should suffer 
is only a natural consequence of such 
lawlessness to which the community pas- 
sively consents. Have the churches any 
particular duty in this-matter? An ex- 
ample which strongly commends itself is 
given by the ministers of Waterbury, Ct. 
That city, like a good many others, has 
lately passed through a riotous experience 
because of a dispute between the man- 
agers of a street railway company and 
their employees. The immediate occa- 
sion for the action taken by the ministers 
was a series of Sunday football games 
within the city limits with an admission 
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fee and crowds in attendance. As this 
was plainly contrary to the public stat- 
utes the ministers appealed to the Board 
of Public Safety which controls the city 
policy, for the discontinuance of the 
games. They were not discontinued till 
the weather made it necessary. The press 
spoke with contempt of those who pre- 
sumed to interfere with Sunday sports 
and intimated that in the spring the 
games will be resumed. The ministers of 
the city have now issued a formal appeal 
to the public which was read from the 
pulpits one Sunday last month, has been 
printed in the city papers and is distrib- 
uted in pamphlet form. 


The law of the state 
concerning Sunday 
work or recreation is printed, and its vio- 
lation is pointed out not only in public 
games but in a brutal prize fight disguised 
under the name of a public boxing match, 
in open saloons and theaters and in carry- 
ing on in cigar and fruit stores, photo- 
graph galleries, etc., the ordinary week- 
day business. The protest calls attention 
to the laxity of public authorities in per- 
mitting ‘‘gambling, prostitution, lotter- 
ies, disguised or undisguised, cruelty to 
animals, indiscriminate charity publicly 
bestowed, and much besides.’”’ The ap- 
peal is to the citizens who value the 
honor of the city, is without denuncia- 
tion, is reasonable, dignified and earnest. 
The ministers say, ‘‘We cannot habitu- 
ally violate the ordinances of the city and 
the laws of the state without suffering in 
our good name and self-respect.’’ They 
make it plain they cannot be charged 
with indifference to the dangers which 
menace the city, because engaged in dis- 
tinctly spiritual work, ‘‘We would have 
it fully understood that, however help- 
less we may be, who are without official 
authority in such matters, we are not 
blind to these evils or asleep or thought- 
less, or without anxiety.” 


The Basis of the Appeal 


Not the least element of 
value in this appeal is 
its recognition of the 
difficulty of enforcing unpopular laws in 
a city where lawlessness is encouraged by 
a population largely alien to New Eng- 
land tradition and by a prevalent habit of 
easy-going indifference. Too often the 
influence of the churches fails because its 
only action is unrestrained condemnation 
of public officials and its only counsel is 
the language of complaint without rea- 
sonable suggestions or proffers of assist- 
ance. The city authorities get plenty of 
advice from opposing political parties 
trying to prove that another administra- 
tion would do the public work better. 
What these authorities often most need 
is sympathy with them in their perplex- 
ities and assurances of support in their 
honest efforts to enforce law. In this re- 
spect this appeal is outspoken. We are 
glad to notice that the pastors of our Con- 
gregational churches, Drs. Joseph Ander- 
son and J. G. Davenport, were on the 
committee which prepared it. It would 
be a wise and timely thing for the minis- 
ters and churches in many of our cities, 
as new administrations are coming into 
power with the New Year, to express 
thus formally their sensitiveness to the 
perils which threaten the public safety, 


Co-operation with 
Public Officials 


their hope for the success of government 
in promoting civic righteousness and their 
purpose to co. operate in securing it. 


The Christian Standard, 
the organ of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, objects to the remnant 
of the body from which its denomination 
separated appropriating to its exclusive 
use the name The Christian Church. We 
notice that a party of the Disciples also 
object to the name of their denomination 
beginning with a capital D. The struggle 
of an organization to maintain a principle 
by refusing to adopt a distinctive name is 
about as futile as anything we know that 
is done for conscience’ sake. It is a 
choice between taking a name or getting 
anickname. The particular kind of Chris- 
tians who insist on being nameless when 
distinguished as New Lights prefer to be 
called The Christian Church, and by 
changing the pronunciation a little most 
people are glad to gratify them. Those 
disciples of Christ who insist that they 
are different from other disciples because 
other disciples ought to be like them will 
have to be known as Campbellites but 
those who are willing to be called Dis- 
ciples shall have that title. It is an ac- 
knowledgment that they still have some- 
thing to learn. 


What’s in a Name 


Richard Wagner’s strik- 
ing creation, Parsifal, 
was rendered in New 
York city last week by competent artists 
brought from Germany, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Conreid, and before a vast 
audience. Discussion of the ethical is- 
sues involved in its production in this 
country against the wishes of Wagner's 
widow, who wishes to limit renderings to 
those given at Bayreuth, and debate in 
the public prints between clergymen as 
to the propriety of the spectacle, have 
contributed to increase interest in an 
event of very considerable significance in 
the history of «esthetics in this country. 
Those who hold to strict monopoly of 
spiritual teaching by the conventional 
ecclesiastical methods, and who look upon 
the drama and the opera with the eyes of 
Puritanism—as formerly conceived—very 
naturally object to any public, spectacu- 
lar, histrionic dealing with events and 
persons held in reverent esteem by Chris- 
tians. Those who conceive of the spirit- 
ual as finding many mediums of expres- 
sion, who believe in the conversion of the 
dramatic instinct and the art of song to 
intellectual and religious ends, and who 
have reacted from the extreme attitude 
of ancient Puritanism toward the stage, 
and who have sat at Bayreuth or at 
Oberammergau and been profoundly 
moved by what they have seen and heard, 
naturally welcome the opportunity to en- 
joy the same or similar experiences in 
this country. 


Parsifal Rendered 
in New York 


Chicago is a storm 
center to be watched. 
Now it is the livery drivers who have 
struck and who have even picketed 
houses where funerals were being held 
to prevent liverymen from furnishing 
carriages to carry mourners to the ceme- 
tery. Not even hearses have been allowed. 
Bodies have been carried to their burial 
in undertakers’ wagons, in express wag- 
ons, by almost any conveyance that could 
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be obtained. Both sides say they are 
willing to arbitrate, but it looks as if the 
fight might be protracted and bitter. 
The liverymen refuse to increase wages, 
demand “‘ the open shop,’’ and declare that 
they will come to no terms which do not 
provide for this. Things have reached 
such a pass that policemen have been 
detailed to protect hearses on their way 
to the cemetery, and Governor Yates has. 
expressed his readiness to order out the 
militia if need be to prevent interference 
or violence on the part of the strikers. 
Five officials of the Franklin Union No. 
4 of Press Feeders have been indicted on 
charges of conspiracy, assault with deadly 
intent, mayhem and riot. The evidence 
against these officials is said to be con- 
clusive. Further investigation may cause 
other indictments. At any rate there 
seems to be a pretty general agreement 
among union men to render the position 


of non-union men as uncomfortable as. 


possible. In not a few instances the 
latter have suffered from assaults and 
their wives and children been taunted 
and insulted. How far this will go and 
how long it will continue no one can pre- 
dict, but it looks as if there would soon 
be a change in this respect or the unions 
go to pieces. For public sentiment which 
has always sympathized with labor is 
crystallizing against law-breakers. 


Great Britain’s recognition of 
the new Republic of Panama 
completes the list. However her delay 
may be explained, the present fact is 
significant, inasmuch as her policy is not 
to recognize a new nation before being 
assured that there is vitality enough to 
support life. The reception given to our 
Minister, Mr. Buchanan, by the Panama- 
ians has been excessively jubilant. Pres- 
sure from Southern commercial bodies 
and formal resolutions of Southern leg- 
islatures instructing senators to vote for 
the new treaty with Panama seem to 
insure its ratification, notwithstanding 
Mr. Gorman’s efforts to make opposition 
to the treaty a Democratic party issue. 
Southern public opinion, reflected in such 
journals as the Atlanta Constitution, is 
strongly in favor of any course necessary 
to get the canal built, and apparently is. 
unconcerned about the ethical issue in 
dispute, as to the right or wrong of our 
national course. 


Panama 


Contemptible party poli- 
tics in the United States. 
led to rejection by Congress of expert tes- 
timony as to the best standards of fran- 
chise in Hawaii, and natural results have 
followed from granting manhood suffrage 
to the natives. The recent Federal 
Grand Jury brought in a scathing report 
as to the venality of the legislators. 
elected by the natives, and the executive 
officials appointed from among them; 
and the task devolving upon Governor 
Carter now is how to secure proper offi- 
cials. If Congress were in a mood to 
confess its errors, authority would be 
given for a revision of the franchise laws 
of the territory. Of course the natives 
are clamoring against ‘‘the missionary 
party ” as being responsible for the recent 
exposure of their corruption, and there are 
enough renegade whites in the islands who 
sympathize with them to make the situa- 
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tion tense. Old residents of the islands 
doubtless now sigh for the days of the 
republic. 


Neither the Army nor the 
meh oy pss Church are as influential in 

France today as when Drey- 
fus was hounded out of the army into 
exile, and later, but only because of the 
world’s opprobrium heaped on France, 
brought back to be retried before a 
packed tribunal and set free in a way 
which could satisfy no honorable man. 
Anti-Semitism too has declined in France 
in the interval. Henceit is that the Min- 
istry led by M. Combes has dared to re- 
open the Dreyfus case, examine the evi- 
dence against him dispassionately, and 
order a retrial before a civil—not a military 
—tribunal. And France takes it as calmly 
as if it were naught, whereas it is a very 
splendid illustration of the fact that man 
sooner or later does justice to his kind, 
becomes ashamed of passion and con- 
temptible prejudice, and decides to play 
fair. There are few finer incidents of 
moral courage and devotion to the ideal 
in military annals than Colonel Picquart’s 
championship of Dreyfus, or in literary 
annals than Zola’s impassioned champion- 
ship of the prisoner on Devil’s Island, or 
in legal annals than Labori’s plea for the 
outcast after he was brought back to be 
tried before partial judges. So much of 
Christendom as was free from race prej- 
udice has never believed in the guilt of 
the alleged traitor to his country, and it 
will await the decision of this newly 
constituted tribunal confident that the 
verdict will be, ‘‘ Not guilty.’’ If so, then 
at once Christendom’s indictment of the 
clericalism and militarism which, work- 
ing together, caused the intrigue and the 
passion responsible for all the injustice 
done and ignominy suffered, will be 
framed anew. 


The decision of Pius X. 
ssp oe to reassert the decree en- 

forced by Leo XIII. for- 
bidding Italian Catholics to enter into 
politics and have relations with the Ital- 
ian Government is in theory reactionary 
and disappointing; but it is not believed 
that he personally intends to alter his 
own kindlier attitude toward the State 
and its monarch, nor that he will rigor- 
ously enforce the decree. Nominally it 
saves his face. Practically it will be ig- 
nored by more and more of the Italian 
Catholics, especially in the North. 

If it be true, as is reported from Wash- 
ington, that Pius X. has decided that 
most if not all of the $7,500,000 which the 
friars are to receive for their lands in 
the Philippines are to stay in the islands 
and not to go either to the headquarters 
of the Orders in Europe or to swell the 
general fund of the papacy in Rome, but 
are to be invested and held for the 


_ building up of the Filipino Roman Cath- 


olic Church, then Pius X. has shown him- 
self a brave, farsighted and great pontiff. 
For such a decision involves grasping a 
nettle boldly and bidding defiance to mo- 
nastic Orders strongly intrenched within 
the church, and it relieves the pope at 
once of further anxiety as to how the 
church in the archipelago is to be financed. 
It insures adequate means for a much 
needed work of construction and reform, 
and will stimulate prompter and more 


generous volunteering of men from the 
American Roman Catholic fold. 


Beecher as His Friends Saw 
Him 

We have gathered into these pages views 
of Henry Ward Beecher by men who lived 
in the atmosphere of Plymouth Church as 
he created it and as it has survived him, 
such men as Lyman Abbott and Rossiter 
W. Raymond; by men whose genius has 
received shape and direction at his hands, 
such as Gunsaulus and Hillis; by men 
who felt the impulse of his power over 
their childhood and youth, such as Ed- 
ward Bok and R. D. Mallary; by men 
who have felt the breath of his inspira- 
tion in other lands and through his books, 
such as W. J. Dawson and A. B. Penni- 
man; and by those who have known and 
loved him in their various spheres of serv- 
ice, such as Julia Ward Howe, Amory H. 
Bradford and John R. Howard. 

The time in which this service could be 
done as it is done here is swiftly passing 
away. Year by year the circle is nar- 
rowed of those who knew Mr. Beecher 
intimately. Already a generation has 
reached middle life to whom he is known, 
if at all, only as a genius of a former 
period of our history now separated by 
much more than the mark which divides 
the nineteenth century from present 
affairs. The composite picture here 
given is in a sense new, for we believe 
it is the first collection which has been 
made of the carefully recorded impres- 
sions of so many of his personal friends, 
disciples and admirers. It is not likely 
that such a collection will again be at- 
tempted. This paper therefore will have 
a unique and permanent value. The 
Congregationalist’ rejoices to give this 
tribute to one of the greatest preachers of 
the Christian era, who was a Congrega- 
tionalist. With thousands who acknowl- 
edge a great debt to Mr. Beecher we are 
grateful.to those who have made it pos- 
sible for us thus to bring him again before 
us, in his preparation for his life work, in 
his pulpit, on the platform, at his study 
desk, in the homes where he loved to 
visit, in his journeys to other lands, in 
the circle of his intimate friends and in 
his solicitous care for young men. 

The indescribable power of his ora- 
tory can be apprehended only by those 
who have heard it. In childhood and 
manhood we, listening to him, have felt 
the electric thrill passing through crewded 
audiences as they responded to the spon- 
taneous outflow of his great mind and 
heart keyed to such exquisite harmony 
of human sympathy that voice and words 
and action and thought made a grand di- 
apason which seemed to gather spirit, 
mind and body up into an elysium of ex- 
ultant faith and courage. The power of 
Mr. Beecher’s personality cannot be re- 
produced. 

But it is a satisfaction to find that 
after the personality has become only a 
fading memory, Mr. Beecher abides with 
ug as a prophet of the first order, whose 
insight into truth is more clearly recog- 
nized now than when he was living. His 
wisdom has survived his personal magnet- 
ism, and the generation which succeeds 
his accepts what he taught with greater 
confidence than the generation which 
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heard him. He thought it advisable to. 
withdraw as a minister from official fel- 
lowship with his brethren in order that 
they might not bear the responsibility 
for what he said. But the Beecher of 
twenty years ago would be received into 
full fellowship today with little question 
and abundant honor. 

The twenty-nine names inscribed in 
our National Hall of Fame include three 
clergymen, all Congregationalists. Their 
widely diverging teachings and types may, 
we trust, prophesy as varied service of 
our historic denomination in the future 
as it has rendered in the past. Jonathan 
Edwards, William Ellery Channing and 
Henry Ward Beecher were as far apart 
in theology as the East is from the West. 
But in their insight into the character 
of God and experience of personal com- 
munion with him they stand close to one 
another. In sympathy with men and in 
interpreting to them God whom he be- 
held and knew the greatest of these three 
was Beeche-. 


The Giant and the Stripling 

The exact text of Russia’s last reply to 
Japan’s statement of its irreversible will 
respecting Korea is not to be had, nor is 
it known definitely what Japan replied in 
turn informing Russia again of the fact 
that there was a point beyond which no 
Ministry dare make concessions. Nor is 
it known positively that Japan named a 
limit of time within which Russia must 
make reply, although Jan. 7 is men- 
tioned. 

But that the situation is grave; that 
troops, fleets and provisions are being 
hurned to the front; that war corre- 
spondents are traveling over oceans and 
continents to be on hand for the opening 
of the conflict; that South American re- 
publics are selling their superfluous fight- 
ing craft to Japan; that rates of insur- 
ance at Lloyd’s are high; that European 
chancelleries are deeply concerned with 
the possible consequences of the struggle ; 
and that our own Department of State is 
exerting all possible pressure on both 
China and Korea to get concessions for 
trade confirmed, before a strife comes 
which ere it is finished will leave both 
Korea and China in a far different status 
from that of today—these are facts patent 
to any observer. 

We wonder whether the American pub. 
lic has done full justice to the patience 
and moral courage of the statesmen of 
Japan in this crisis, placed as they have 
been between Russia on the one side 
with its portentous mass, its evasive and 
Machievellian diplomacy, and its giant- 
like, heartless indifference to the pride, 
ambition and legitimate self-respect of 
the Japanese, and on the other side the 
Japanese people eager for a battle with 
the giant, stung to the quick with mem- 
ories of injustice done after the war with 
China, and aware of the full import of 
exclusion from any chance for expansion 
on the Asiatic continent, and aware too 
of the strategic danger to the island em- 
pire, of Russian control of Korea and 
Korean waters. 

On the one side they have had to face 
the seemingly irresistible motion of: a na- 
tion whose area and population are vaster 
than any other Christian Power’s, and 
David-like bid it halt; on the other, the 
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strong pressure of many of those who 
can have no complete conception of what 
it means for Japan to enter upon war. 

While it is true of course that in the 
last analysis the arbiters of such momen- 
tous issues are the nations that fight, it is 
also true that with each generation it be- 
comes more necessary for nations con- 
templating war to justify their course 
before the tribunal of the world’s public 
opinion. Japan’s statesmen have had 
this in mind more than Russia’s; and if 
war comes Japan an Oriental and non- 
Christian Power will have the sympathy 
of Christendom, and not Russia with its 
Orthodox Greek Church, because Japan’s 
diplomacy is more honest, her attitude 
toward the world’s best recent thought 
more sympathetic, and her religious tol- 
eration broader. Moreover she is a David, 
and Russia is a Goliath. And a sense of 
fair play will lead many an Occidental 
onlooker secretly to long for victory by 
the stripling. 


A check to the giant now means 
more than most observers think. Whoso 
smites him in the face and _ topples 
him over temporarily, fights a con- 


flict that is full of meaning to every 
Chinaman, Briton and American. It is 
to be hoped that British statesmen of the 
hour will show more perspicuity than 
they did when the Continental Powers 
filched from Japan the fruits of her vic- 
tory after the war with China; and with- 
out severing friendly relations with Rus- 
sia the United States may so steadfastly 
insist now on protection of its commercial 
rights on the Asiatic continent, as to 
give Japan very substantial aid. 


Are Babies Spiritually Dead 


It is hard for one who has been trained 
in Calvinistic theology to disassociate 
himself theoretically from the belief that 
all babies are born into the kingdom of 
Satan. Practically however, the instincts 
of parenthood join with sane reason in 
repudiating that doctrine. No normal 
human father would voluntarily beget 
children of the devil. No one who intel- 
ligently apprehends God as the Father of 
mankind would accuse him of creating a 
race hostile to himself from birth. 

For those who have adopted a system 
of theology which seems to demand this 
belief, there is fortunately a way of es- 
cape, which the venerable Baptist foreign 
missionary, Rev. William Ashmore, has 
illustrated. He said recently in the 
Standard, that ‘‘death”’ (in the sense of 
spiritual, eternal death) ‘‘reigns over 
every baby that ever lived.”” Being asked 
to explain his statement, he supports it 
by affirming that (1) it isa fact that death 
reigns Over everybody, (2) no sinful father 
can beget a sinless child, (3) the Bible as- 
sumes that everybody is lost. Toa Chris- 
tian father who replies that his feeling 
will not permit him to regard his own 
baby as thus under the condemnation of 
God, Dr. Ashmore sharply rétorts that 
‘‘it is not a question of the feelings of 
relatives in any case, but what is taught 
in the word of God.” 

Then Dr. Ashmore adds that he is most 
happy to reply further that his thinking 
on this subject leads him ‘‘to see a way 
for the salvation of infants the world 
over.”” He does not understand what 


that way. is. He seems in this matter to 
depend simply on his human feelings. 
He explains that ‘‘ the divine method of 
applying salvation to those who have not 
reached the age of accountability is not 
made known to us.”’ It would be un- 
gracious to turn on this honored brother 
with his own contention that feelings 
have nothing to do with the matter, but 
only what is taught in the word of God. 
For the only word of God he can think of 
in this connection is that ‘‘ secret things 
belong unto the Lord.”’ 

But we are persuaded that feelings 
have much to do with this question. 
Since Jesus Christ revealed God our Cre- 
ator as also our Father, and taught his 
disciples that ‘‘he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,’’ there are two things 
that we can count on as to the relation of 
our little children to God. The first is 
that our own instincts as fathers and 
mothers reveal to us the disposition of 
God toward his and our little ones. The 
second is that our Lord’s treatment of 
babies reveals more clearly the way God 
regards them. If they were what Dr. 
Ashmore feels compelled to think they 
are, we should expect to find Jesus des- 
cribed in the Gospels as approaching them 
in much the same way that the she bears 
went for the children who mocked 
Elisha. Instead of that we see Jesus re- 
buking his own disciples who would have 
kept the children out of his sight, calling 
the mothers to bring them to him, taking 
them in his arms and blessing them, and 
saying, ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ We seehim calling a little child 
to him, who seems to have come to him 
with rather more confidence than a child 
who had begun to be trained in Dr, Ash- 
more’s theology would approach God, 
and we hear Jesus saying to his disciples 
that unless they ‘become like that child 
they cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Safer than the teaching of Cal- 
vinism is the teaching of the revealer of 
the Father who said that the angel guard- 
ians of the children were always gazing 
into the Father’s face and that it was a 
very dangerous thing to put any stone 
which they might stumble over in their 
pathway to God. 

This good missionary is better than his 
theology, though he cannot explain why, 
except to say that how it can be so the 
Lord only knows. but itis a satisfaction 
that however our theories differ, our in- 
stincts and our reason lead us all to the 
same conclusion. Whether we hold that 
the babies are all condemned by God but 
that in some secret way he does not visit 
his condemnation on them, or that Jesus 
taking them into his arms, saying of them 
that ‘‘it is not the will of your Father 
who is in heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish,” reveals the feeling 
of God toward children, we all agree to- 
gether that the babies are safe. 


Dr. Munger’s assertion in his Atlantic ar- 
ticle on The Church, that the Friends ‘‘ have 
nearly run their race, having borne clear-wit- 
ness to the eternal truth of the Spirit,’’ natu- 
rally has stimulated The American Friend to 
areply. Itstates, though does not emphasize, 
the fact that there are more Friends in the 
country today than ever before. It admits 
that there ‘‘is no independent place for us 
among the innumerable sects, if we give up 
witnessing that the human spirit and the 
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divine Spirit have a meeting place in the 
soul of man, and that God is progressively 
opening his truth to those who are responsive 
to him. There are dozens of denominations 
which are better equipped for preaching the 
gospel than we are. Theye are plenty of 
churches now that treat the ordinances as of 
no especial importance. . . . There are many 
churches in which the gospel of peace gets as 
clear an expression as with us.” Turning to 
face the facts as to the denomination’s loyalty 
to its restricted but exalted mission, the editor 
of the Friend is not as optimistic as he would 
like to be. 


The Call of Christ 


Christianity has been a vital and ex- 
pansive force in the world only so often 
and so far as it has been faithful in 
its relation of discipleship to the living 
Christ. We have a witness to offer to 
the world of more value than the accred- 
iting of a written history ; we bear the call 
to daily fellowship of labor, suffering and 
hope. When the Church has no longer a 
present experience to share with men— 
an experience which the living Christ 
continually shares and guides—it will 
cease to be a factor to be reckoned with 
in the progress of the race. 

At the year’s beginning, therefore, and 
in our week of special prayer, the mission 
of the church as herald of the call of 
Christ comes rightly to the front. We 
face the world with the good news of the 
living Christ, written in history indeed, 
but verified and enjoyed in our own daily 
life. Now as of old the kingdom of God 
is among men, waiting to be accepted 
upon testimony and established in expe- 
rience. We shall preach in vain out of 
the Book unless we preach also out of 
our own acquaintance with Christ. The 
need of the time is for a witnessing church 
of men and women who invite others into 
the kingdom out of the joy and potency 
of the living Christ in their own experi- 
ence. The effective preacher must always 
be able to begin by saying, ‘I know whom 
I have believed.”’ 

The power of a witnessing church has 
been proved over and over again in his- 
tory ; it is for us to prove it once more in 
the speech and circumstances of our own 
generation. For what the Church has 
done it must do over and over again as 
the ages pass. Christ is sufficient for all 
generations, but he must be born again 
for the unbelieving world in the faith and 
testimony of each new age that dawns. 
His call must sound from human lips. 
He must be reincarnated in the cheerful 
patience and considerate love of men. 
The good news of the written word must 
be embodied in Christlike lives and trans- 
lated into Christlike invitations. 

This is the meaning of our prayer for 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit. It is not 
merely that we may be saved by Christ 
or glorified with him, but that we may be 
used by him in the fellowship of believers 
and for the enlargement of his kingdom. 
We rob the call of dignity and attraction 
for the higher spirits when we ask men 
simply to be saved from hell. Men want 
more than an insurance, they want a 
career. We ask them to engage with the 
living Christ, to share his work here and 
hereafter in growing fellowship and deep- 
ening satisfaction. If in this year we 
could free our witness from the elements 
of selfishness which weaken it and use it 
with enthusiasm for Christ’s plans so far 
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as he has revealed them to us, it would 
be a good year for the Church and a cheer- 
ful year, with much of fruit to show, for 
every one of us. 





The Features of this Number 


We have elsewhere noted the notable array 
of contributors to this special Beecher number. 
The foremost authorities now living with re- 
gard to Mr. Beecher discuss various aspects of 
his character, while we have also gathered 
fresh appreciations of a general character 
from such distinguished persons as Julia 
Ward Howe, George W. Cable, John W. Chad- 
wick, Gen. O. O. Howard and others. 

The pictures are not less notable. Never 
has there been such a complete photographie 
reproduction of Mr. Beecher himself and of 
persons and places associated with him. The 
cover portrait is said to be the last one of Mr. 
Beecher, taken by Elliot & Frye in London 
in 1886. The photographer stopped Mr. 
Beecher as he and Major Pond were going 
out of the gallery, saying: ‘‘ Stop right where 
you are, Mr. Beecher. Don’t move a muscle.” 
It was issued for the first time in this country 
in the volume entitled, Best Thoughts of 
Henry Ward Beecher, published by H. S. 
Goodspeed of New York, to whom we are 
indebted for the opportunity of reproducing 
it. The photograph on page 18 by Rockwood 
of New York is also a late one and appears as 
the frontispiece in Lyman Abbott’s biography 
of Beecher recently issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Earlier pictures of Mr. Beecher 
have been gathered from many sources, and 
we are particularly indebted to Mrs. Frances 
L.. Pratt of Brooklyn, a long-time member of 
Plymouth Church, for suggestions and for the 
loan of rare photographs. 


In. Brief 


Notwithstanding the fact that nearly twenty 
pages of material relating to Mr. Beecher are 
printed in this number, we are obliged to leave 
over toa later issue a number of columns al- 
ready in type. 





Our orders for Handbooks for 1904 show that 
the popularity of this little annual, now in its 
sixteenth year, has not waned. We are sup- 
plying it by the quantity to churches East and 
West, and individual copies may be had at 
four cents apiece. 


Dainty leaflets containing pastors’ New 
Year’s greetings for the coming year are flow- 
ing into our office. Their artistic and literary 
merit make them exceptionally valuable. We 
trust and believe parishoners receiving them 
appreciate them as much as do we editors. 





Dr. Munger joins the ranks of those pre- 
maturely advertised as dead. The Christian 
Register is responsible for a reference to “‘ the 
late Theodore T. Munger.’”’ Judging by the 
vigor of his article in the November Atlantic 
the doctor is as intellectually alive as he ever 
was. 


The illness of Mr. Anthony Comstock is to 
be regretted, and his recovery prayed for. 
In a very bitter and nasty sort of war against 
some of the worst foes of society he has done 
valiant service, never fully recognized or 
adequately supported by the Christian Church 
and its adherents. 





Sir John Robinson, who has just died in 
London, deserves to be remembered not only 
for his high journalistic standards, but be- 
cause while manager and controlling owner 
of the London Daily News, through the trying 
days of the Civil War, like R. H. Hutton of the 
Spectator, he stood by the North, imperilling 
his income and future by so doing. 


Secretary of State Hay cabled a Christmas 
greeting to the Lokalanzeiger of Berlin, ‘‘ Our 
ardent desire for ourselvés, as well as for 


all other nations, is peace and wealth.”” He 
might have added health to wealth—moral 
health as well as physical. Peace in ancient 
Salem, when King Melchizedek ruled, was 
posited on righteousness, and it can only so 
come or remain. 


Here’s a little Massachusetts girl contribut- 
ing $2 to our fund for sending The Congrega- 
tionalist to home missionaries. She belongs 
to a good-sized family in which the children 
take turns each year in thus linking them- 
selves with some worker at the front. It’s a 
sensible Christmas gift, too, and we wish that 
a hundred more children in Congregational 
homes would follow this example. 


President Pritchett of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, commenting on the 
disheartening verdict of Missouri’s Supreme 
Court in freeing, on technicalities of law, the 
venal politicians and citizens whom District 
Attorney Folk of St. Louis with so much 
courage and patience has brought to justice, 
cleverly says that it is this sort of thing which 
brings law into disrepute, and makes one coin 
a variant on St. Paul’s saying, to wit, ‘‘ The 
strength of sin is the law.” 








The decision of the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska that dealing in options in grain on the 
floor of the Chicago (or any other) Board of 
Trade is gambling, and that liabilities in- 
curred in such dealings are not valid in law, 
if it is supported by a later decision will mate- 
rially affect a form of business of very con- 
siderable proportions. Nice ethical questions 
are involved in all forms of speculation, and 
a growing ethical sense undoubtedly some day 
will condemn many forms of speculation now 
considered both legal and moral. 





A good friend perpetrates the following ina 
Christmas note to The Congregationalist: 


If I remember rightly, there are certain 
home missionaries who draw their malted 
milk from the distended udder of your invalu- 
able paper and rejoice with gladness when they 
get a free lunch of that sort. The enclosed 
*“*V ” is for the benefit of that list among your 
subscribers. Please continue to go joyfully 
on your way. 

Alas for the home missionaries, that the pro- 
vision made for getting their lunch free is less 
than for several years. The Congregation- 
alist would be glad to visit many of these 
homes in 1904 where it is always appreciated. 





‘*If Christmas could only direct attention to 
the Master and what he is doing for us, I 
should be glad,’’ sighs a Western correspon- 
dent. That is just what the churches are 
trying to do. Shawmut of Boston drew to 
its Christmas service at 10.30 A. M. 225 per- 
sons, who liked it so well that it is to be- 
come a regular Christmas feature. Edwards 
Church, Northampton, held an enjoyable 
prayer meeting at the same hour. The church 
at Ottawa, Ill., held a Carol Service at 11 
A._M., with a story for the children, and a 
short sermon. Union Church, Boston, had a 
religious gathering in the evening, with social 
features afterwards, and the Endeavorers of 
South Chureh, Brockton, instead of their 
usual sunrise prayer meeting, held a musical 
service at 5 p. M., which filled the church. 





One of the best articles in this notable num- 
ber is that of Rev. W. J. Dawson conveying 
an English estimate of Beecher. Mr. Dawson 
is one of our ablest Congregational pastors 
in London, and, besides the care of his large 
church, ventures frequently and with notable 
success into the field of authorship. He is a 
favorite contributor to a number of periodicals, 
and his heart seems to be warm with the gos- 
pel, too, if we may judge from what he did 
the other day when the famous evangelist, 
Gipsy Smith, was bringing his mission to a 
close at Highbury Quadrant Church. Together 
the evangelist and the pastor headed a mid- 
night march through the streets of London 
with two Salvation Army bands in the van 
playing Onward, Christian Soldier. Public 
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houses were visited, and many standing, at 
the bars were induced to join the procession, 
which included nearly 5,000 people by the 
time it returned to the church. Then a nota- 
ble service was held in the church itself. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 

A rainy Sunday morning in New York city 
—the kind of a morning that makes the minis- 
ter who has prepared a special Christmas or 
Forefathers’ Day sermon, weep with the 
skies. My first peep from the window of 
my boarding house on lower Madison Avenue 
reveals no sign of human life save two or 
three street sweepers in yellow oil skins do- 
ing their duty as faithfully as if their heads 
were not likely to come off with the inaugura- 
tion of the McLellan administration. The 
rest of the city sleeps late and it will be some 
time yet before citizens generally will be up 
getting their Sunday school lessons and read- 
ing their Congregationalists. 

* 

After a nine o’clock breakfast we sally forth 
into the dripping streets. Churches abound 
in this section and our first halt is at the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist, where John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., conducts his now famous Bible 
class. The rain has reduced the attendance 
from several hundred, the normal figures, to 
110. A solidly built, smooth-faced, medium- 
sized youth is the leader, the heir of so many 
millions. He wears glasses and looks the 
scholar quite as much as the business man. 
With Paul’s words as a basis he is expatiating 
upon a young man’s duty to God which he 
says involves self-surrender, the transforma- 
tion of life, following the right wherever it 
leads, and love without hypocrisy. There is 
a manly ring in all that he says. He bears 
down heavily upon the men who profess one 
thing on Sunday and do quite the opposite on 
week days. Members of the class participate 
freely in the discussion which centers about 
true success in life and most agree with the 
leader that the Christian should do right 
regardless of what befalls him, should be 
willing, in fact, to experience loss and even 
disaster if needs be. President Faunce, a 
former pastor of this church, who happened 
to be in the audience, concludes the service 
with ringing words on making duty rather 
than the search for glory, one’s guiding prin- 
ciple in life. 

A few moments of pleasant sociability fol- 
low and a general invitation is extended to 
the social tea that evening. It is encouraging 
to see so large a company of clean, earnest 
young menassembled in New York at so early 
an hour for Bible study, and yet—and yet—I 
could not help wishing that so fine and prom- 
ising a young man as young Rockefeller were 
not handicapped so heavily by the record and 
the reputation of his father. 

_ Lad * 

Another plunge through the rain and we 
bring up at Mendelssohn Hall on Fortieth 
Street, in whose almost sumptuous quarters 
Broadway Tabernacle finds a temporary home 
while its new house of worship is being 
erected. There is only about one-third of the 
usual congregation this morning, but two or 
three hundred people are scattered over the 
hall, and as cordial a set of ushers is at hand 
as one could wish; indeed, the number of capa- 
ble young men interested in the tabernacle 
and available for many kinds of work impress 
the visitor. Mr. Sumner Salter, a son of 
‘* Father ’’ Salter, a veteran of the lowa Band, 
presides at the organ, and his choir in their 
neat black vestments render Christmas an- 
thems with skill and power. Dr. Jefferson’s 
thought, however, turns toward the Forefa- 
thers, and for nearly an hour he discourses 
upon them, defending their fair name from 
persistent misrepresentations. Their treat- 
ment of the Indians, Roger Williams, the 
Quakers, witches and Episcopalians was set 
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forth in its true perspective, and most of the 
¢«anards and innuendoes of their foes dissolved 
into thin air at the touch of the historic re- 
ality. If I were on a committee to secure a 
Forefathers’ Day orator for next year, I should 
wire Dr. Jefferson without delay to repeat an 
address which is a masterly and stirring con- 
tribution to the discussion of a theme of never 
ending interest. No wonder that the thought- 
ful New England elements in New York find 
food and stimulus from Sunday to Sunday in 
such preaching as this. It, and the hopeful, 
hearty spirit animating the membership, will 
tide the tabernacle over these days of transi- 
tion. 
* * 

The evening hour finds us at Manhattan 
Church on Broadway and Seventy-sixth Street. 
Here tooa vested choir leads the service of song. 
Dr. Stimson conducts a somewhat elaborate 
order of worship and the printed program in- 
cludes some grand, stately old collects. Ina 
familiar, helpful way the pastor exploits por- 
tions of the gospel of Mark which he has 
evidently been considering for several Sun- 
days. It is a little short of marvelous how 
Dr. Stimson and his people have been able in 
seven years to build up a strong organization 
of 300 members and erect an edifice which 
with the lots and furnishings cost nearly 
$300,000. Close by are Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian and Baptist plants built from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of down-town property, but 
the Manhattan people had no such easy propo- 
sition. Instead they put their hands deep 
into their own pockets and now they have 
perhaps as tasteful and convenient and sub- 
stantial a church plant as is to be found in 
upper New York. Its auditorium is away 
from the noise of Broadway, its Sunday school, 
social and club rooms are exceptionally well 
arranged. The building is utilized almost 
every week night and is a beacon light to the 
multitude going up and down the boulevard. 
Against great odds Dr. Stimson and his co- 
adjutors have accomplished a work for the 
denomination and the city of which they may 
surely be proud. 


* 
= 


* 

Monday morning in New York—and the thing 
to do, of course, is to resort to the Clerical 
Union, whose new plan of holding monthly 
meetings at the Hotel Chelsea is proving a de- 
cided success. There was some lively but 
good-natured sparring between the speaker 
of the morning, Prof. Thomas C. Hall, and 
Dr. Stimson as to what the church ought to 
say to Christian business men who deal un- 
righteously and there was much pleasant fra- 
ternizing around the tables later. One felt 
the solidifying impulse at work which is do- 
ing so much for urban Congregationalism in 
many parts of the country. 

* 


Monday evening in New York and we honor 
the Pilgrims once more by eating an excellent 
dinner at the Hotel St. Denis and touching 
shoulders with 150 men and women of the 
New York Congregational Club, one of the 
oldest and most noted in the country. Editor 
William Hayes Ward guides the proceedings 
and Dr. H. P. Dewey is at his best in his de- 
piction of the Pilgrim as a preacher. It was 
an evening long to be remembered. 


Rev. George E. Street, D. D. 


The death, last Sunday, of Dr. Street at the 
home of his son-in-law, Rev. W. W. Ranney 
of Park Church, Hartford, Ct., removes a con- 
spicuous figure among the New England clergy, 
and one who during his twenty-nine years’ 
pastorate over the Phillips Church, Exeter, 
N. H., wielded a large influence, not only in 
the community, but throughout the state. He 
was born in Cheshire, Ct., June 18, 1835, grad- 
uated from Yale in 1858 and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1863. He was or- 
dained at Wiscasset, Me., where he had a suc- 
cessful pastorate of eight years, whence he 
went to Exeter, N. H., in 1871. He was a cor- 
‘porate member of the American Board. He 


possessed to an unusual degree the literary and 
historical instinct and wrote frequently for 
the press, but the preaching passion was still 
more strong and he was an able and eloquent 
sermonizer. He was a faithful attendant 
upon ecclesiastical gatherings and his counsel 
and judgment were always thoroughly re- 
spected. Upon his retirement four years 





ago from the active pastorate his apprecia- 
tive church made him pastor emeritus and 
granted him continued use of the parsonage. 
He has however spent a winter or two in 
California and made long summers at his 
cottage in Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert 
Isiand. Dr. Street was a man of polished 
manners and singularly lovable in disposition. 
For many years he battled bravely with ill 
health. He leaves a widow, a daughter of 
Dr. Rufus Anderson, former secretary of the 
American Board. 





The Faithful Steward 


BY REV. 


The death, Dec. 19, of Hon. William P. Elli- 
son of Newton, Mass., calls for more than a 
passing notice of the man and of his work. 
Born in Duxbury, Mass., Oct. 30, 1835, he 
early became familiar with the sea and with 
shipping, but later was entrusted with the 
care of large business interests. He removed 
to Newton in 1865, becoming a member of the 
Eliot Church. Quiet in manner and not given 
to public speaking, his fellow-citizens were 
not long in discovering they had among them 
a clear-headed man, of strictest integrity, dili- 
gent in the performance of every duty assigned 
him, broad-minded and philanthropic. He 
served in the city government of Newton with 
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marked ability, was chosen mayor in 1882 and 
re-elected the following-year. No public tras 

of the kind was ever better administered than 
by Mayor Ellison. Since that time his serv- 
ices have been sought for in numerous im- 
portant trusts where fidelity and sagacity were 
needed. 

In 1883, he was asked if he would consent to 
become a member of the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board. The call moved him, 
for his heart was drawn out to any form of 
public or Christian service which he thought 
he could render. But his reply to the inquiry 
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was characteristic: ‘“‘I must go and talk it 
over with my mother. I always consult her 
before making important decisions of this 
kind.” And so for twenty years he served on 
that committee, giving unstintedly of his time 
and thought to the interests of the foreign 
missionary work. His associates regarded 
him as a model committee man. 

While intelligent concerning all branches of 
the Board’s operations, he gave special care 
to the work of three sub-committees, of each of 
which he was for years the chairman, viz., on 
finance, on the Japan mission and on mission- 
ary vessels. He mastered all the details in 
these departments, often spending hours in 
the week outside the meetings of the commit- 
tee, in reading the correspondence to and from 
the missionaries, forming his conclusions after 
the most thorough examination of facts. His 
reports were models of clearness, covering the 
whole case fully and leading up to recom- 
mendations so manifestly judicious that 
further debate was usually unnecessary. Such 
service as Mr. Ellison has rendered could not 
be purchased for thousands of dollars, and yet 
it was all freely given for the sake of the Mas- 
ter to whom he belonged. 

Similar devoted and skillful service was ren- 
dered by him in the church of which he was a 
most valued member and in various charitable 
institutions with which he was connected. 
Mr. Ellison is a shining example of what a 
quiet, conscientious and devoted man of busi- 
ness can do by giving much of time and 
strength not to the heaping up of wealth or to 
selfish pursuits, but to the care of interests 
not his own but bearing upon human welfare 
and the advancement of God’s kingdom. The 
world owes much to such men. Trumpets 
may not sound their fame, but they are great 
in God’s sight, and their reward shall be great 
in that world where gold is counted only as 
the dust under foot. 


In and Around Boston 


Deacon Burdett’s Death 

The senior deacon of Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mr. Horatio S. Burdett, died sud- 
denly on Christmas Day. He had a long and 
honorable business career in Boston, with the 
wholesale clothing firm of Whitten, Burdett 
& Young. Harvard Church owes a great 
deal to Mr. Burdett. He eontributed largely 
toward the erection of its edifice and was one 
of the committee in charge of building it. 
Without display he has been a generous giver 
to missions at home and abroad and to philan- 
thropic work of various kinds. He was born 
in Leominster in 1827. His two sons are 
Yeorge A., organist of Central Church, and 
Frank W. of the publishing house of Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

Week of Prayer Services 

The Week of Prayer will be observed by 
interdenominational services in Tremont Tem- 
ple from twelve to one o’clock daily with ad- 
dresses by Drs. McElveen, Bustard, Henson, 
Little, Dunlap, Plumb, Bates, Morgan, Pickles 
and Barbour. 

Saturday Bible Classes _ . 

This class, held under the auspices of the 
New England Evangelistic Association, renews 
its sessions Jan. 2, at 2:30 p. M., in Park Street 
Church. Rev. W. T. McElveen, Ph. D., will 
act as leader. 


A New Experiment in Bible Study - 

The Book of Job was read as a drama last 
Sunday afternoon at Leyden Church, Brook- 
line, the various characters being repre- 
sented by members of the Young People’s 
League for Christian service. While only a 
portion of the book was read, bringing the 
service within an hour, the audience was 
deeply interested and the book took on new 
meaning to the listeners. The pastor, Rev. 
Harris G. Hale, had arranged the portions 
to be read and had direeted a rehearsal of the 
reading. 
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The Ruling Ideas of Henry -Ward Beecher’s Sermons 


Mr. Beecher published approximately 
seven hundred sermons, representing four- 
teen out of fifty preaching years. He pub- 
lished two volumes when he was fifty, 
gathering up forty-eight fugitive sermons, 
that had been printed in pamphlets and 
newspapers; two volumes when he was 
fifty-two, sermons illustrating his various 
moods and methods. At fifty-five he be- 
gan to publish one sermon each week, a 
publication that was continued until he 
was sixty-two; in his seventieth year he 
founded the New Plymouth Pulpit, and 
continued it for two years; at seventy- 
three his sermons preached during his 
summer’s visit to England were printed ; 
and he also left some twenty-five sermons 
published in the Christian Union, but 
never put in book form. 

His output, therefore, includes some 
twenty-four volumes of sermons—ser- 
mons biographical, doctrinal, philosoph- 
ical, narrative, imaginative and exposi- 
tional; sermons written sometimes from 
the view point of reason, sometimes from 
the view point of persuasion and argu- 
ment, sometimes from the view point of 
inspiration and hope, but always with the 
purpose of convincing men of sin, per- 
suading men from sin, the development of 
faith in God and love for Christ, and the 
building up of a Christlike character. 
From twenty-five to forty years of age he 
wrote with great care, one sermon a week. 
During this time, he tells us, he was ar 
apprentice, learning his trade. Very 
early he decided that the only way to 
learn how to preach was by preaching. 
Having therefore written his Sunday 
morning sermon for his own people in 
Indianapolis, on Monday he started out, 
and repeated that sermon every night in 
as many different schoolhouses in the 
country round about. In 1844 he preached 
once every day for ten months, in rural 
districts and little villages, and a few ser- 
mons of that epoch have on the first page 
the names of from ten to thirty school- 
houses and churches where they were 
preached. 

At seventy-three I heard him say: 
““What if the great orators and lawyers 
and statesmen were to try to learn to 
speak by speaking on one day of the 
week? What if a great singer should 
attempt to develop a voice by singing one 
hour on Sunday and then never opening 
the mouth until the next Sunday? The 
only way for young men to learn how to 
preach is to preach. I question whether 
God himself could make a preacher out 
of a man who opens his mouth one day 
and then keeps his mouth closed during 
the next six days.’’ But Mr. Beecher 
was not simply a preacher who mastered 
his art by practicing it, he was also a tire- 
less and accurate student, reading along 
the line of the theme on which he was go- 
ing to preach, and he continued to do this 
until he was about fifty, at which timé he 
had accumulated between five and six 
thousand volumes. Contrary to the 
usual opinion, also,.few men in the Amer- 
ican pulpit have been better grounded in 
theology, philosophy and the apologetics 
of his era. To the very end his library 
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was singularly rich in theology, philoso- 
phy and the relations between the new 
science and religion. 

Until he was thirty years of age, he was 
under his father, Lyman Beecher’s influ- 
ence, and liis interest in theological prob- 


lems was kept at white heat through the 


discussions of his brothers who were 
preachers. He tells us that for four years 
his father, Professor Stowe, his brother 
Edward and the other three brothers, not 
to mention his sisters, who Were passion- 
ately fond of theology, gathered around 
the dinner table, and there continued, 
sometimes for two and three hours, for- 
getting to eat, because they could remem- 
ber nothing but theology, the problems of 
Calvinism and the discussions that.were 
on between the Old and New School Pres- 
byterians. For thirty years Mr. Beecher 
breathed no air but the air of theology. 
Theology was the bread that he ate, the- 
ology was the water that he drank, the- 
ology was the very blood if his veins. 
He tells us that he knew the arguments of 
the Puritan theologians, like John Owen, 
of all the New England theologians, and 
of the Old School Theology taught at 
Princeton and the New School of Calvin- 
ism taught in Lane, knew them so that he 
could recite them forward and backward. 
He could play with the arguments, as a 
juggler keeps nine balls in the air. 

In 1875 a friend spoke to him about a 
certain preacher who prided himself on 
his theological positions, and had said 
that Mr. Beecher knew nothing about 
theology. Mr. Beecher replied, ‘‘ When 
he has preached theology for twenty 
years, as once I did, he will through 
preaching master it, instead of being mas- 
tered by his knowledge, as a big pile of 
green wood masters the fire that smolders 
beneath.”” The fact is, Mr. Beecher re- 
jected the theology of his era, not be- 
cause he knew so little about theology, 
but because he knew so much about it. 
After fifty-five, he ceased to read closely, 
turned all his theological and philosoph- 
ical books over to his brother Edward, 
went to Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond for a 
condensed statement of what was going 
on in the realm of science and philosophy, 
asked his old friend, Thomas G. Shear- 
man, to do his economic reading for him, 
and during the last fifteen years of his 
life read but few books, and these very 
slowly. He left ten thousand volumes, 
and multitudes of them never had more 
than the first fifty leaves cut. But he 
was not under the delusion that most of 
us are under—that a man has read a book 
because he owns it. 

Some years ago, I analyzed Mr. Beech- 
er’s published sermons, and recently I 
have gone through a large number of his 
manuscripts, representing the earlier pe- 
riod of his ministry. I find that once 
in three years he made the round of 
Christian truth and experience, preach- 
ing om the great epochs of the spiritual 
life, and on the great themes, the Scrip- 
tures, God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, man, 
his dignity, his need, his ignorance and 
sinfulness, the nature and number, and 
order of the spiritual faculties, the method 


of quickening in men a sense of sin, the 
nurture of faith, the development of 
love, the feeding the hope of the life of 
man. But, if the themes were many, the 
ideas that controlled them were few. 
No matter what the subject of the ser- 
mon is, during the last thirty years of his 
preaching, four great thoughts dwell in 
every sermon, as if he had squeezed four 
clusters of grapes, that the purple flood 
might run down through all his state- 
ments. 

The first ruling idea is his conception 
of the suffering God. For him, God is 
no “‘sheaf of thunder storms.’’ God loves, 
he pities, he recovers, he sympathizes, he 
suffers. The very heart of his message is 
that God neither slumbers nor sleeps, by 
reason of the emotions of love that suffer, 
and make him the burden-bearer of all 
his children. As Paul met his Master on 
the way to Damascus; as Luther, climb- 
ing the steps of the chureh in Rome, re- 
ceived the revelation that he could enter 
immediately into the presence of God and 
be saved, so Mr. Beecher, kneeling in the 
edge of the forest in Indiana, discovered 
in his vision hour, the suffering love of 
God. For the next forty years that was 
his one message, and with ever-increasing 
joy he preached it to the very last hour 
of his life. From the old pagan notion 
that was still taught when I was in the 
seminary, that God was not susceptible 
to pain, that God dwells at a far remove 
from this earth, impassive and with mar- 
ble heart; that God is eternally young 
and eternally happy, lifted up above all 
possibility of tears, or anxiety, or solici- 
tude—from all these Grecian and heathen 
and former ultra-Presbyterian and medi- 
zval conceptions, he utterly revolted. 

Denying that God suffers through any 
weakness or sin of his own, as man suf- 
fers, Mr. Beecher believed that God, as 
a Father, takes upon himself the sorrows, 
sufferings and sins of his children. Be- 
cause he was a Father, because nothing 
that concerned his children was foreign 
to him, he suffers with his children’s 
sorrows, and syrapathizes in their griefs, 
and pities those who fearhim. Jesus was 
filled with compassion when he saw the 
publican, the prodigal and sinner. His 
whole being went out in tides of sympa- 
athy toward those who through error or 
sin had blotted out all the hopes and 
prophecies of their youth; and if Christ 
suffered with men through thirty years, 
God suffers through all the ages, and for 
all the multitudes. Looking out upon 
the great pilgrim band, journeying across 
the desert, and blundering as they jour- 
neyed, a band struggling, wandering from 
the way, oft falling in the desert, full oft 
stricken down by the beasts of passion, 
sometimes left weltering in their own 
blood, it seemed to Mr. Beecher impossi- 
ble for any Christian man to believe that 
God from his throne in the sky beheld 
this pilgrim host, with any save emotions 
of sympathy and sorrow and suffering, 
and medicinal love. 

About 1870 the scientists began to name 
God force, and explained the universe by 
spelling Force with a capital ‘“F.’’ They 
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made God control the world through 
tides and rivers and winds, so that he 
had no more personal relation to his uni- 
verse than the mill stream has to the 
wheel that grinds the flour. Others rep- 
resented God as a kind of householder, 
who built a house, cared for the roof, 
saw that it was well lighted through the 
windows, well provisioned as to root cel- 
lar and pantry, but who never permitted 
any one of his children, living in the 
house, to know the Father, and himself 
had no interest in the welfare of his 
children. Over against these views Mr. 
Beecher unveiled God as the God of suf- 
fering love, whose solicitude for his chil- 
dren burns day and night; God who cares 
for all created things, who loves birds, 
and cares for the insect in the grass, who 
loves things empty and crude, things un- 
lovely and seminal, who loves men who 
are unlovey and ignorant and sinful, and 
who loves, expecting nothing in return. 
This all-suffering and all-helpful God is 
abroad upon a mission of recovery. As 
the suffering God, he has set before 
himself the task of bringing the lowest 
and weakest and worst from littleness 
to largeness, from ignorance to wisdom, 
from crudeness and hate to ripeness and 
love. The image of his impartial, all-in- 
cluding, disinterested love is the sun that 
shines for the evil and the good. To the 
last, sun was Mr. Beecher’s favorite image 
of the great suffering God, whose mighty 
and majestic heart pulsates through all 
the universe, the tides of his all-cleans- 
ing, all-medicinal, all-forgiving and all- 
healing love. In scores of sermons Mr. 
Beecher never mentions this thought of 
the suffering (Giod, and yet, no matter 
what the theme is, this thought dwells 
within and above the sermon, as the sky 
overarches the meadows and orchards 
with their various grains and fruits. 

The second ruling idea of Mr. Beecher 
was his conception of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Here he was an open and 
self-confessed heretic. In the strictest 
sense he was sabellian. He did not 
believe that Christ had a human intellect, 
or a human will. He believed that that 
sacred and divine form that walked over 
the hills of Palestine was the luminous 
point where God, the creator and sustainer 
of the universe, manifested himself. He 
does indeed manifest himself through 
storms that reveal his omnipotence, 
through harvests that reveal his good- 
ness, but he also reveals his love and 
suffering heart in that human face—the 
face of Jesus Christ. It was this concep- 
tion of Jesus that in turn gave him his 
conception of God as the suffering God 
of love. 

Out of this conception also, grew his 
sermon on the Trinity, in which he argued 
against the unitary God, and proclaimed 
the social nature of God and spoke of the 
assembling of faculties and affections, as 
many organs are assembled in the one 
body, and many faculties in one mind. 
The Jesus that he preached was to him 
the God that he loved. In the same 
prayer therefore, he addresses Jesus and 
God, his Father. His one passion was 
this passion for Jesus Christ. No one 
who ever heard Mr. Beecher pray, in the 
closing years of his life, but was impressed 
with the way in which he pronounced the 
words ‘‘Jesus’”’ and ‘‘Christ’’—for him 
they were love-words, perfumed with the 


most sacred memories. This concep- 
tion of Jesus colored all his sermons, 
even when he did not refer to it, and 
was stamped upon even his philosoph- 
ical discussions and national themes, 
as the king’s image is stamped upon 
gold. 

Two other ideas ruled, permeated and 
colored Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and once 
a man has found out what they are, he 
has the key that with the other two 
words unlock all the mystery of his dis- 


-courses—these two words are the sanctity 


of the individual, and the certainty of the 
soul’s immortality. Mr. Beecher held 
that he was to give an account unto God 
for himself. Therefore he stood on his 
own feet, thought his own thoughts, 
reached his own conclusions and pub- 
lished them. But, he insisted just as ear- 
nestly upon the sacred rights of others. 
The one striking characteristic of Plym- 
outh Church is the outstanding strength 
ofitsindividualmen. I can tella Beecher- 
grown man as I can tell a pasture-grown 
oak. Nothing pleased Mr. Beecher more 
than to have his men stand up in the 
Friday evening meeting and combat him. 
He found therein the proof of his minis- 
try. For that reason, he fed the life of 
the church spiritually, but he would not 
choose its officials. He insisted that the 
spiritual life of the church should express 
itself by governing itself. His favorite 
sentence was that ‘‘the poorest govern- 
ment of a church, that is self-government, 
is better than the best government, that 
I as pastor impose upon them.”’ 

But to this overruling idea of the 
sacredness of the individual, we must add 
Mr. Beecher’s idea of man’s immortality. 
Looking out upon his vast congregation 
that crowded aisles and walls, to the 
nuwnber of nearly three thousand, he saw 
them all clothed, not simply with imper- 
fection and knowledge, with mingled pas- 
sions and virtues, with hopes and fears 
and loves, not simply as Pilgrims fam- 
ished and hungry, but he also saw them 
as the children of God, big with destiny 
and immortality. This thought of the 
immortal life filled him with solemnity. 
It lent exhilaration to his reason. It fell 
like a golden sunlight upon the heads of 
his congregation. It seemed like the 
wistful smile of God. It overflowed his 
eyes with tears and his heart with sym- 
pathy. It filled his words with the sweet- 
ness of love. He saw that immortal life 
overarching men as the sky overhangs 
the flowers, filling them with rain and 
dew. For him what value did this lend 
to man’s soul! What importance did it 
lend to his sermon! Indeed, the hour 
and the sermon, in view of this immortal 
life, seemed for the time to Mr. Beecher 
the only things worth while. Among his 
hundreds of sermons, therefore, with 
their many messages and their diverse 
meanings, there are four all-controlling 
ideas, the suffering love of God, the 
divine Christ, the sacredness of the in- 
dividual soul and the certainty of the life 
immortal. Having chosen his theme, 
Mr. Beecher poured the meanings of 
these four truths through whatsoever 
sermon in such a way as to ‘‘convince the 
man of his sin, to convert him from his 
sin and develop in him the faith of God 
and the love of Christ, and build up 
in him a character after Christ’s divine 
pattern.”’ 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD OUR GUIDE 


For this God is our God forever and 
ever: He will be our guide even unto death. 





Lord, whither Thou wilt, and which 
way Thou wilt, be Thou my guide and it 
sufficeth.— Archbishop Leighton. 





Nothing is too little to be ordered by 
our Father; nothing too little in which 
to see his hand; nothing which touches 
our souls too little to accept from him, 
nothing too little to be done to him. 
—E. B. Pusey. 





Though dark be my way, yet since He is my 
guide, 

’*Tis mine to obey, and ’tis his to provide; 

Though cisterns be broken and creatures all 
fail, 

The word he hath spoken will surely prevail. 


Why should I complain then of want or dis- 
tress, 
Temptation or pain? for he told me no less; 
The heirs of salvation, I know from his word, 
Through much tribulation must follow their 
Lord. 
—John Newton. 





If He who knows the road and knows 
our capacities and our needs is but with 
us, would we wish to take the guidance 
out of His hands?—Caroline Foz. 





It is well to have a map or description 
of the way, but it is better to have the 
loving companionship of one who knows 
the way by personal experience. And 
this Christ is to every disciple, a loving 
and experienced leader, trusting in whom 
we neither sorrow unduly over the past, 
nor suffer apprehension over that which 
is before us. Obedience for today; faith 
for tomorrow—and let the Guide supply 
that knowledge which we lack !+-I. O. R. 





Calmly we look behind us, on joys and sor- 
rows past; 

We know that all is mercy now and shall be 
well at last. 

Calmly we look before us—we fear no future 
ill; 

Enough for safety and for peace, if Thou art 
with us still. 

—Jane Borthwick. 





I know whom I have believed—the Per- 
son Himself, the friend of sixty years— 
intimately, experimentally, continuously, 
in storm as well as in calm, upholding, 
reproving and consoling me.—Newman 
Hall. 


Remember, O Lord our God, Thy 
lovingkindness toward us and guide 
us ever in Thy way of Love and 
truth. For Thou art our Father and 
Thy mercies are from everlasting to 
everlasting. When our hearts ate 
perplexed within us, lighten Thou 
our darkness by the teaching of Thy 
Spirit. When the next step of our 
journey is not clear, may we hear Thy 
voice behind us saying, “This is the 
way.” Let neither allurements from 
without, nor the rising of vainglorious 
pride within, cause us to leave the 
path of Thine appointment. And 
where Thou goest not with us as our 
Guide and Helper, suffer us not to go. 
For the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


n. 
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Henry Ward Beecher as a Citizen 


Henry Ward Beecher was primarily a 
preacher of the gospel. He reiteratedly 
declared that his purpose in life was to 
bring men to a knowledge of God, and a 
likeness with God, through Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of men. He was a political 
reformer only because he believed that 
the gospel was social as well as individual ; 
that the object of Christ was the recon- 
struction of society through the recon- 
struction of the individual ; that to preach 
the gospel meant to proclaim the redemp- 
tion of society as well as the redemption 
of the individual, by an application to all 
social as to all individual problems of the 
principles and precepts inculcated by 
Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Beecher is known as a brilliant 
orator, who employed the resources of 
wide reading, broad sympathy with men, 
vivid imagination and a devout emotional 
nature, coupled with extraordinary rhe- 
torical and elocutionary gifts, in arousing 
the consciences and the affections of pop- 
ular audiences, and directing them in 
channels for the promotion of nobler 
living. But the study of his political life 
shows also statesmanlike qualities; a 


clear understanding of current issues, a- 


grasp of great political principles, and 
a prophet’s perception of the direction 
in which lay the way to future peace and 
prosperity. These qualities are especially 
illustrated by his action in the three great 
epochs of the national life in which he 
took a notable part—the Anti-Slavery 
campaign, the Civil War, the Reconstruc- 
tion period. Within the limits of this 
article I can but hint at certain manifes- 
tations of these qualities in these several 
epochs, 


I, THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Beecher is often called an Abolition- 
ist. If by Abolitionist is meant one who 
desired the abolition of slavery, the ap- 
pellation is deserved ; if by Abolitionist is 
meant one who agreed with William Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, in the 
program which the former kept at the 
head of The Liberator, he was not an 
Abolitionist. He did not advocate ‘ im- 
mediate unconditional emancipation”’; 
he did‘ not believe that ‘“slaveholders, 
slavetraders and slavedrivers are to be 
placed on the same level of infamy and 
in the same fiendish category as kid- 
nappers and manstealers’’; he did not 
believe that ‘“‘the existing Constitution 
of the United States is a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell’’; he 
did not believe in ‘‘no union with slave- 
holders.”’ : 

His anti-slavery principles had their 
first clear enunciation in an editorial pub- 
lished in The New York Independent in 
the winter of 1850. The occasion of this 
editorial was the compromise measure in- 
troduced into Congress in January of that 
year for the settlement of the slave ques- 
tion; the principles of the editorial were 
those inccrporated in the platform of the 
Republican party, six years later, on 
which, four years after that, Abraham 
Lincoln was elected. In this editorial 
Mr. Beecher declared, some years before 
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Abraham Lincoln and some weeks before 
William H. Seward, the irreconcilable 
conflict between slavery and liberty, but 
he declared also his adherence to the Con- 
stitution, his loyalty to the Union, his 
belief that slavery was to be overturned, 
not by withdrawing from the Union, but 
by remaining in the Union and resisting 
the further extension of slavery. 

The Garrisonian Abolitionists were the 
first Secessionists: they sought to dis- 
solve the Union in the interest of aboli- 
tion. The Southern Secessionists, ten 
years later, sought to dissolve the Union 
in the interest of slavery. Mr. Beecher 
believed that the forces in the Union for 
liberty would prove stronger than the 
forces for slavery, and to the awakening 
of those forces he addressed himself 
through the ten years of anti-slavery 
campaign—1850-60. 

It is true that he invited Wendell 
Phillips to lecture in Plymouth Church; 
it is true that he spoke on the same plat- 
form with William Lloyd Garrison. But 
he made it perfectly clear, in speech, ser- 
mon, and editorial, that he believed that 
the North shared with the South in re- 
sponsibility for slavery; that it could not 
escape that responsibility by withdrawing 
from the Union; that, despite some im- 
perfections, the Constitution was a noble 
document, framed in the interest of free- 
dom, not of slavery; and that, in the 
Union and under the Constitution, slavery 
could be so circumscribed that eventually 
it would die of inanition. When there- 
fore John Brown attempted his disastrous 
raid into Virginia, Mr. Beecher was not 
among those who applauded him. ‘I 
protest,’’ he said, ‘‘against any counsels 
that lead to insurrection, servile war, and 
bloodshed. It is bad for the master and 
bad for the slave, bad for all that are 
neighbors to them, bad for the whole 
land—bad from beginning to end.”’ 

On the other hand, when the experi- 
ment of ‘‘squatter sovereignty’’ was 
instigated by Mr. Douglas, and the ques- 
tion whether Kansas should be a free or 
a slave state was made dependent on the 
character of its population, Mr. Beecher 
took an active part in promoting emigra- 
tion ‘to Kansas of a quality of citizens 
who would carry with them a free school, 
free labor, free press, and so a free con- 
stitution. He did this at the time when 
the Abolitionists, with whom public opin- 
ion has so often associated him, were de- 
nouncing the Emigrant Aid Company as 
‘‘a great hindrance to the cause of free- 
dom and a mighty curse to the territory,” 
and maintaining that ‘‘the fate of Ne- 
braska and Kansas was sealed the first 
hour Stephen Arnold Douglas consented 
to play his perfidious part.” 

History has so conclusively demon- 
strated that the Abolitionists were 
wrong and the Kansas emigrants were 
right, that the country has almost for- 
gotten that there was any issue between 
the two; history has so conclusively 
proved that, if the Abolition Secession- 
ists could have had their way and in- 
duced the Northern States to withdraw 
from the Union, they would simply have 


played into the hands of those who were 
endeavoring to form a great slaveocracy, 
extending west to the Pacific Ocean and 
south into the Central American States, 
that we have almost forgotten that such 
a policy was ever seriously urged upon 
the people of the North. 


Il, THE CIVIL WAR 


In a similar fashion, the nation has 
gladly forgotten the spirit of compro- 
mise, not to say cowardice, which threat- 
ened the North after the election of Mr. 
Lincoln; we have forgotton that time 
of confusion, contradictory counsels, con- 
flicting currents, in which even so emi- 
nent an anti-slavery man as Mr. Seward 
hoped to find some way out by compro- 
mise, so influential a journal as The New 
York Tribune said that ‘if the Cotton 
States decide that they can do better out 
of the Union than in it, we insist on let- 
ting them go in peace,’”’ and so clear- 
headed and loyal a statesman as Charles 
Francis Adams advocated the summon- 
ing of a conference and the shaping of 
a compromise for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the Border States from casting in 
their lot with the Confederacy. 

In all this time of confusion and con- 
tradiction, there were two men who never 
for a moment lost sight of the one guid- 
ing principle, that concession should never 
more be made to the slave power under 
any pretext whatever, be the conse- 
quences what they might. Among these 
were the silent man at Springfield and 
the eloquent man in Brooklyn, neither of 
whom for an instant hesitated. In his 
sermon preached Nov. 29, 1860, Against 
a Compromise of Principle, Mr. Beecher 
vigorously condemned all such conces- 
sions. Speaking, as to the South, from 
his pulpit, he said: 

You shall have the Constitution intact, and 
its full benefit. The full might and power of 
public sentiment in the North shall guarantee 
to you everything that history and the Con- 
stitution give you. But if you ask us to aug- 
ment the area of slavery; to co-operate with 
you in cursing new territory; if you ask us 
to make the air of the North favorable for a 
slave to breathe, we will not do it. We love 
liberty as much as you love slavery, and we 
shall stand by our rights with all the vigor 
with which we mean to stand by justice 
toward you. 

These words sound like commonplaces 
now, but they were uttered when North- 
ern pulpits and Northern presses were 
clamoring for some impossible compro- 
mise, when Congress was debating half- 
way measures, when timid men were en- 
deavoring to contrive some platform of 
concession to slavery and secession that 
would postpone the inevitable conflict, 
when the radical Abolitionists were ad- 
vising to let the erring sisters depart in 
peace. Of his eloquence in the later 
epoch, stirring the heart and sustaining 
the courage of the North, undaunted 
under disaster and defeat, I need not 
speak here, for I am speaking here of 
Mr. Beecher’s wisdom as a counselor, 
not of his eloquence as an orator. 

For the same reason, I.need not speak 
of those marvelous addresses in England, 
which contributed so largely to prevent 
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English interferencé, and did so much 
both to arouse and to express the public 
sentiment of the common and unrepre- 
sented workingmen of England, and so 
much to prepare the way for that un- 
official Anglo-American alliance which 
has grown up, within the last few years, 
to the satisfaction of all right-thinking 
men on both sides of the water. 

Ill. THE PERIOD OF RECONSTRUCTION 

In the third epoch, that of reconstruc- 
tion, Mr. Beecher exhibited the same 
prophetic and statesmanlike quality. 
The problem of reconstruction, as it 
presented itself to the people of the 
North at the close of the Civil War, was 
a very difficult and perplexing one. It 
is not strange that the best minds dif- 
fered respecting the best method of its 
solution; even today men are not agreed 
what course should have been pursued. 
That great evils grew out of the course 
that was pursued, does not prove that it 
might not have been the best. The na- 
tion was like a man in the middle of a 
swamp, turn which way he will he can- 
not get out without muddy and perhaps 
torn clothes, perhaps scratched and bleed- 
ing face and hands. But the fundamental 
principles which Mr. Beecher laid down 
seem clearer now in the light of history 
than they did when he first propounded 
them. 

While still the question was open in the 
country whether the war for secession 
should be regarded as anything else than 
gigantic acts of mob violence, which left 
the states unimpaired to return under 
their old constitutions when the mob had 
been quelled, he. took in his Fort Sumter 
address the ground that the United States 
are one and indivisible, that the States 
are not absolute sovereigns, that liberty 
is indispensable to republican govern- 
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ment, and that slavery must be utterly 
and forever abolished. 

These principles will seem to Northern 
readers alphabetic; but not so alphabetic 
some other principles which he laid down 
almost simultaneously: that the North 
should do nothing to impair the self- 
respect of the South; that it should not 
demand conversion from secession as 
a matter of political opinion, but only 
consent that secession is forever disal- 
lowed as matter of practical result; that 
it should not wait for any further guar- 
antees for the future, the utter destruc- 
tion of slavery being all the guarantee 
necessary; that the Negro should have 
all civil rights, but as to suffrage, that 
might be confined to a few, as, for exam- 
ple, to ‘‘those colored men who bore arms 
in our late war for the salvation of this 
Government’’; that universal suffrage 
might well wait upon the processes of 
education; that the South should not be 
treated as a pagan land to which mis- 
sionaries must be serit, but as part of a 
common country to which aid must be 
sent by the richer and more prosperous 
section; that in all philanthropic and ed- 
ucational work in the South ‘our heart 
should be set toward our country and all 
its people without distinction of caste, 
class or color.”’ 

The maintenance of these principles 
then subjected Mr. Beecher to suspicion 
and rancor in the North, just as he had 
been subjected to suspicion and rancor by 
his vigorous anti-slavery sentiments ten 
years before. Even today a radical rem- 
nant condemns the same sentiments, now 
grown more widespread and popular. To 
me it appears that his counsels were as 
wise as his spirit was fraternal, and that 
in the period of reconstruction he showed 
the spirit of a statesman as truly as in 
the period which preceded he shéwed the 
spirit of a prophet and a reformer. 
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Mr. Beecher’s greatness conceals his 
greatness. His wit and humor, his imag- 
ination, his emotional power, dazzle and 
sway men. While they are under the 
charm of his personality, they do not 
stop to consider whither he is carrying 
them; when they look back, they do not 
know who has carried them; and so un- 
conscious has been the transference that 
often they are unaware that it has even 
taken place. But I believe that if the 
speeches of Mr. Beecher could be denuded 
of the elements which made them power- 
ful as orations, if the great fundamental 
political principles which they embody 
could be epitomized in these as unemo- 
tive and unimaginative as those of 
Martin Luther, they would show that 
their author possessed statesmanlike qual- 
ities which give him rank among the 
eminent political counselors and leaders 
of the epoch in which he lived. 


Salient Dates in Beecher’s Life 


1813, June 24. Henry Ward Beecher born in 
Litchfield, Ct. 

1834. Graduated from Amherst College. 

1837. Graduated from Lane Theological Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, O. 

1838, Nov. 9. Ordained at Presbyterian church, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., having supplied the church 
from May, 1837. 

1839, July 31. Installed at Indianapolis, Ind. 

1847, Sept. 19. Dismissed from Indianapolis. 

1847, Oct. 10. Installed at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1878-1887. Chaplain of the Thirteenth New York 
Regiment. 

1887, March 8. Died at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


That Hawaii is not unmindful of her spirit- 
ual ancestry is proved by the contributions, 
amounting already to several hundred dollars, 
which are coming in to the treasurer of the 
Evangelical Association of the islands toward 
the erection of a monument to the missionary 
fathers. 
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Mr. Beecher and the Two 
Plymouth Boys 


BY EDWARD BOK 


It is a popular impression that Henry Ward 
Beecher had little idea of the value of money-- 
that he let it slip through his fingers. This 
was true, in asense. And yet 1 remember an 
instance that will, perhaps, illustrate that 
money did have a meaning to him under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A friend of mine and I had induced Mr. 
Beecher to write a weekly article dealing with 
current events, which we were to publish simul- 
taneously in a number of newspapers—a 
** syndicate,’”’ in other words., He was very 
skeptical of the result. ‘‘ No one has ever yet 
succeeded in making money out of my sup- 
posed literary work,” he said, “‘and you 
won’t.”” But we persisted. We had all the 
confidence of youth. We agreed to pay Mr. 
Beecher a sum of three figures per week. 
We were two of his boys—his ‘‘ Plymouth 
boys ’—and, of course, he knew that 
the amount we agreed to pay him was 
eonsiderable—for us. 

When the first article had been written 
we brought him our first check. He 
looked at it quizzingly and then at us. 
Finally, he said, ‘‘Thank you.” He 
took a pin and pinned the check to his 
desk. There it remained. The follow- 
ing week he wrote another article, and 
we gave him anothercheck. He pinned 
that up over the other. 

**T like to look at them, you know,”’ 
was his only explanation as he saw my 
look of curiosity. 

The third check was treated in the 
same way, and when we handed him 
the fourth one morning and he was 
pinning it up over the others, he asked, 

‘*When do you get your money from 
the newspapers? ’”’ 

We told him we were sending out 
bills that morning for the four letters 
constituting a month’s service. 

A fortnight passed, and one day Mr. 
Beecher asked, 

** Well, how are the checks coming 
in?’ , 

‘* Very well,” we assured him. 

** Suppose you let me see how much 
you’ve got in,” he suggested one morn- 
ing, and we brought the accounts to him. 

‘You do not get quite so much out of 
it as I do,’”? was his comment. We told 
him we didn’t expect to; that it would 
pay us well if we got half as much; and 
that we would get more as the service grew. 

‘* That’s very interesting,’’ he said. ‘‘ How 
much have you in the bank?” 

We told him our balance less the checks we 
gave to him. 

** But I haven’t turned them in yet,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Anyhow, you have gotten in enough 
to meet the checks you have given me and a 
profit besides, haven’t you?” 

We assured him we had. 

Then taking his bank-book from a drawer, 
he took down the six checks pinned on his 
desk, wrote a deposit slip, and handing the 
book to me said: 

** Just hand that in at the bank as you go 
by, will you?” 


I was very young then, and Mr. Beecher’s 
methods of financiering seemed to me quite in 
line with current notions of his lack of busi- 
ness knowledge. But as the years rolled on 
the incident took on a new phase—such a 
strong, magnificent phase! 

It seemed so inexplicable then; it is so beau- 
tifully considerate now. I did not thank him 
then; I wish I could now. 

Mr. Beecher was as genuine an American as 
ever walked through a field of Indian corn. 
He had not the fine fiber of the. scholastic 


thoroughbred, but he had the hearty man-. 


hood of Lincoln —Olivér Wendell Holmes. 
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The Beecher Rifles Church 


BY C. M. HARGER, ABILENE, KAN. 


Out on the Kansas prairie, at Wabatnsee, 
not many miles from the geological center 
of the United States, stands a stone church 
that is a memorial to the patriotism of one of 
the world’s greatest preachers, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and his congregation, and to a devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom that makes the 
place twice hallowed. It is also a monument 
to the bravery of Christian pioneers in a 
sense possessed by no other,structure in the 
West. 

Each spring the people of the little prairie 
community celebrate the anniversary of the 
building of the church and with singing, 
prayer and addresses recall the story of its 
beginning, a story as romantic as many fa- 
mous in history. It has an inspiration, too, for 
the believer, in that it tells of the triumph of a 
strong, brave faith and the upbuilding of a 
sturdy, patriotic Christianity. 

In 1856, when the interest in the Nebraska- 





Mr. Beecher as @ young man 
From a painting now owned by Mrs. Tenny of Lexington 


Kansas Bill was at its height and the New 
England States were more than usually awake 
to the importance of the new territory being a 
free state, a meeting was held at New Haven 
to enroll men to go to the new country to live 
and to fight. Henry Ward Beecher made a 
stirring address. At the close it was an- 
nounced that one hundred men had joined the 
party but that, while they were well prepared 
to dig and plow, they were not in shape to 
fight. 

Professor Silliman of Yale College rose and 
subscribed $25 to buy one rifle and urged that 
the colonists be fully armed before they set 
out. 

A thrilling scene followed. Beecher, then 
at the zenith of his power, and with all the 
eloquence of his best days, took the rostrum 
and promised to see that half the rifles were 
furnished from his own congregation. He 
blessed the new plans and bade the men God- 
speed. In a few days he sent guns for every 
man, over $600 having been subscribed by his 
church for the purpose. Along with the guns 
were a Biblé and a hymn-book for each 
eolonist. 

On the last day of March they took their 
way toward the setting sun, going down the 
streets of New Haven watched by thousands. 
It was as fine a body of men as ever started for 


-the new lands—doctors, lawyers, merchants, 


teachers and preachers—and every one car- 
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ried on his shoulder a rifle, in his pocket a 
hymn-book and a Bible and in his heart a firm 
determination to wield.a power for freedom in 
the wilderness, no matter what the cost. 

The journey was long and dangerous, but 
they took their way across the Mississippi, on 
into the prairies and up the valley of the 
Kaw. 

On the way they formed a co-operative or- 
ganization and bought shovels, axes and other 
tools with which to fit themselves and their 
families who were to come after with homes. 

Each Sabbath the preacher who was chosen 
as their pastor read the inspiring words given 
them with the rifles by Mr. Beecher when they 
started West: 

‘Let these arms hang above your doors as 
the old Revolutionary muskets do in many 
New England homes. May your children in 
another generation look upon them with pride 
and say, ‘Our fathers’ courage saved this 
fair land from: slavery and blood.’ Every 
morning’s breeze shall catch the blessings of 
our prayers and roll them westward to your 
prairie homes. May your’ sons be 
large-hearted as the heavens above 
your heads; may your daughters fill 
the land as the flowers do the prairies, 
only sweeter and fairer thanthey. You 
will not need to use arms when it is 
known that you have them. It is the 
essence of slavery to be arrogant be- 
fore the weak and cowardly before the 
strong.”” These words are also read 
at the annual meetings in commemo- 
ration of the coming of the brave pio- 
neers to the plains. 


The Beecher Rifles colony, as it was 
called, had able men in it. More 
than a score of Yale College diplomas 
went along with the rifles and Bibles. 
Rev. Harvey Brown, the first pastor, 
held meetings in a grove and later 
in a tent. Once there was an alarm 
of Indians during a service. Hastily 
the hymn-books were exchanged for 
rifles and away the congregation went 
to defend the homes and families. 
The raid was stopped and the colony 
saved. Then there was a meeting of 
thankfulness. 

In 1862 they built the church that 
yet stands a monument to the devo- 
tion of the early days. It is rude in 
architecture and plain in all its belong- 
ings. But it is the incarnation of the 
pioneer spirit, and in it are still held 
meetings where attend many of the 
original pioneers, now getting well 
along the pathway of life. Rev. F. D. Jack- 
son is the present pastor. 

The fate of the colony was of constant in- 
terest to Beecher and he sent many messages 
to the toilers on the prairie. The spirit that 
animated the colonists spread over New Eng- 
land and the emigrant aid societies and the 
colonies that took their westward way were 
t> some extent followers of this movement. 
The anti-slavery movement was typified by 
the bravery of this company, and the high 
character of the colonists that led in the strug- 
gle of the West for freedom was shown by 
the men who went into the peril of the long 
journey bearing rifles and Bibles. 

The West bas many such examples of re- 
ligious earnestness that won honor and posi- 
tion when the need of the new lands was 
great. It was because of such sentiments then 
that there is now so firm’a foundation for the 
schools and churches of the plains. It wasa 
right beginning, and, while there was often 
a possibility of avoiding use of the rifles, the 
fact that vigor could be used if needed made 
the respect for the colonists the greater. 

The little stone chureh standing out on the 
prairies teaches a lesson of faith and courage. 
Of such material as its builders was the foun- 
dation of freedom laid. 





Every man has his gift, and the tools go to 
him that can use them.—C. Kingsley. 
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The Contribution of Mr. Beecher to Literature 


BY REV. ALFORD B. PENNIMAN, CHICAGO 


Looking over my iarge Beecher library I am at loss to tell 
what to omit in a relative estimate. Mr. Beecher himself 
disclaimed rank among men of letters as he disclaimed place 
among professional theologians. We cannot imagine Mr. 
Beecher hanging around a country churchyard seven years 
to produce one poem, as did Gray. He wrote spontaneously 
out of his mood and vision, as Burns wrote much of Tam 
©’ Shanter during a few moments when Jean Armour stole 
along quietly behind him in the broom corn on the bank of 
the Nith. He was a prose poet, endowed for work of the first 
order. Like his Master, he wrote on the popular heart rather 
than on parchment. He spoke in parables to the whole man 
instead of risking content with more limited influence. Lit- 
erature as the incarnation rather than the dress of thought, 
he held in high esteem. From this point of view his literary 
work has been vastly underestimated. His humanism is so 
unique that his books will abide. The odiwm theologicum, not 
above bringing to its aid false witness and scandal, has only 
a little delayed a more just estimate of his literary work. 

Even in the chance fragments culled from his sermons he 
was great. He rose in spite of the ‘‘ periodical misreports 
of the reporters.’’ Many well-arranged anthologies have ap- 
peared. One extensive selection of 500 indexed pages was 
compiled by Rev. G. D. Evans of London (1870) and entitled 
One Thousand Gems, veritable “apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.’ The English publishers have often been more dili- 
gent to gather Mr. Beecher’s sermons and scatter them over 
the world than have ourown. Mr. Dickinson of Farringdon 
Street, London, sold me two volumes, entitled Forty-eight 
Sermons, by Henry Ward Beecher, Preached Previous to 
1867.’ Up to that time, on this side of the sea, no enterprise 
corresponds to that period. save the elephantiasis issues of 
the Independent and some old-time journals. 
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About 1867 Dr. Lyman Abbott began a better selection. 
From 500 sermons he, with the aid of Mr. Beecher, chose 
forty-six representing much variety of theme construction 
and treatment. The next series of sermons is now published 
in ten volumes under five covers, containing 263 sermons. 
This treasure mine is so much of it pure gold that no one has 
proposed to smelt it over, certainly not into forty-six sermons 
for this period between 1869-73. 

If a theological student can only get one series of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons, his choice should fall upon the series from 
1873-75, being 104 sermons in four volumes, representing the 
height of his personality and pulpit power. 

From 1875 on, the authorized publication of his sermons 
continued in unabated power, as found in the weekly issue of 
Plymouth Pulpit. Special note should be made of the antici- 
pation of the newer Bible study in his Bible Studies, or the 
publication of certain Sunday evening lectures. The volume 
Evolution and Religion dealt with Nature, Revelation, and 
the Background of Mystery and other related themes. It was 
his last great message to a generation of youth trained in 
scientific studies or indirectly affected by them. It was the 
message of a teacher calmly unfolding the results of the long 
brooding and practical years; a teacher who taught what he 
termed a ‘‘seminal theory of development’ long before the 
publication of the Origin of Species. 

The best work of Mr. Beecher’s life, before, during or 
after the war, was done under fire. The Life of Christ 
was written during his trouble of the seventies. Asked 
why ‘he did not write about the later scenes, as well as 
the earlier in the life of our Lord, he replied, ‘‘ Perhaps 
God has a Gethsemane for ie to pass through as a prepa- 
ration for that work.”’ 

Another book indispensable for the young man enter- 
ing the ministry is the Yale Lectures on Preaching, de- 
livered in three series from. 1872 to 1874. Comparing them 
with each other, the third series is the best, the first series 
ranks next, and the second series, though valuable, is third 
in relative importance. 


%* Thewman of many moods,” 
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Let us not fail to note how unbiased 
men, for example, in Great Britain, who 
knew him almost entirely by his books, 
regarded him. For this testimony read 
A Summer in England with Henry Ward 
Beecher (1886) compiled by the late Major 
James B. Pond. There are passages in 
this book, quoted from Mr. Beecher, 
which represent a very apotheosis of 
friendship, heart-power and benediction. 
Nothing in the classic memoirs of Charles 
Kingsley, F. D. Maurice or Norman 
Macleod equals them. 

The volume entitled Patriotic Ad- 
dresses is his one book appealing to all 
sorts of civilized and uncivilized men. 
It is an octavo of 857 pages. Here lives 
again, the victorious reformer, prophet- 
statesman and orator, glowing in cold 
type, converting the public sentiment of 
Britain from hate to neutrality, and 


finally to friendship with enthusiasm; A little known picture of Mr. Beecher 


raising the flag at Sumter, ‘“‘ without the 
loss of a single star’’; making himself almost a necessity 
to the salvation of this whole brave nation; affording ma- 
terial for an American epic by an American Homer, per- 
chance, some untrammeled Burns, whose poetic genius, more 
likely than not, will find him in the wilderness, as Lincoln 
and Beecher were found. 

As the light of day fades on his honest toil his words ring 
the angelus of a new church catholic and chime the chant 





Dr. Lyman Beecher, H. W. Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe 


of faith and hope and love; words matchless, homestained, 
radiant, condensed, sunbeams burning and beautiful; words 
of our great friend and commoner, the minister of racial 
brotherhood and divine love, Henry Ward Beecher. 


An Abridged Beecher Bibliography 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO BOOKS MENTIONED IN FOREGOING ARTICLE.—A. B. P. 


1, The Seven Lectures to Young Men delivered at Indianapolis is the 
‘eldest born’? of Mr. Beecher’s books, (1844). To this volume were 
added five more lectures of the same period. D. Appleton & Co. 1879 
is the copyright mark of my copy. This is written in his early tropical 
style, but not overdrawn for life in the West at that time. When Dr. 
James Brand of Oberlin applied in a sermon the personification of the 
“corrupter of youth” (p. 187), to one Thad. Rowland, reputed as a 
masked saloon keeper of a drugstore in Oberlin, there was enough ginger 
left in the lecture on Popular Amusements, to result in Dr. Brand being 
sued fer $2,000, and costing quite a little trouble. Mr. Beecher remarked 
at the time (during the early eighties) that his lecture was what now 
seemed to him like “ripping and roaring.” 

2. Star Papers or Experiences of Art and Nature, 1855. Reappeared 
1873 with additional, articles selected from more recent writings. ‘ These 
papers contain the glow of the enthusiasm of his first trip to Europe, 
articles on Ride to Kenilworth,: Stratford, Shottery, Oxford, Luxembourg, 
National Gallery, etc.; also his vacation experiences in America. 
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3. Life Thoughts, 1858. Compiled by Edna 
Dean Proctor. These were gathered from notes 
taken from the Sabbath sermons and Wednesday 
evening lectures. ‘ Leaves” which happened to 
fall into the hands of one or two persons from a 
‘“*full-boughed tree” “during two successive sea- 
sons.”—Preface. 

4. Views and Experiences on Religious Subjects 
or New Star Papers, 1859. ‘ These articles were 
taken for the most part from the New York Inde- 
pendent. If unworthy of a book form, the public 
has itself to blame, in part, for encouraging a like 
collection of Star Papers some -years ago.”— 
H. W. B. They are heart talks, including a famous 
sermon at Burton’s Old Theater on How to Become 
a Christian, quoted in fall by Dr. Abbott in his first 
book on Mr. Beecher prepared with the help of 
Mr. Halliaday. 

5. Eyes and Ears, 1862. About 100 wide- 
awake articles which appeared first in the New 
York Ledger under the title, Thoughts as They 
Occur to One Who Keeps His Eyes and Ears Open. 
They are written in happy moods and “inspire a 
love for nature.” It is the most miscellaneous in 
the topics of its chapters of all his works. Written 
in an easy, off-hand style, breezy and wholesome, 
unstudied, unpretentious and very characteristic. 

6. Norwood, 1867. Mr. Beecher’s only attempt 
at fiction, being an interesting tale of New England life, written as a serial 
for the New York Ledger at the request of Robert Bonner. 

7. Pleasant Talks about. Fruits, Flowers and Farming. Mr. Beecher 
prepared for these talks by reading. Loudon’s ponderous tomes, as a let-down 
from excitement of public speech at Indianapolis. They are very dry read- 
ing for most people, but the * talks” are anything but dry. 

8. Prayers. Several volumes. (a) Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1895. (») Prayers in the Congregation, selected by Rev 
J. R. Brown. James Clarke & Co., London, 1886. (c) A Book of Prayer. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1892. (d) Aids to Prayer. Beecher, Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York. (No date.) 

9. Beecher as a Humorist, Eleanor Kirk. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
1887. Extracts from his public utterances. Mr. Beecher owed much to the 
spontaneity of humor, and this is the only volume set apart for this phase of 
his power. 

10. Lecture Room Talks, 1870. pp. 378. I. B. Ford & Co. The very 
best book by which to get close to Mr. Beecher as he appeared at the week 
night prayer meetings of Plymouth Church. This contains his parting words 
on the occasion of his second trip tu Europe in 1863. 

11. A Summer Parish, 1875. I. B. Ford & Co. Sermons at the Twin 

Mountain House, New Hampshire. 1874. Very interesting, but out of 
wrint. 
12. Religion and Duty. James Clarke & Co., London, 1887. “ Sunday”’ 
Readings from Henry Ward Beecher, selected and arranged by Rev. J. 
Reeves Brown. We have here, not the ordinary short selections, but fifty- 
two.ehapters. 

13. Royal Truths, ‘reported from the spoken words of Mr. Beecher.” 
This has passed through very many editions, from 1866-87. An anthology. 

14. Henry Ward Beecher’s Last Sermons, preached in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, after his return from England, October, 1886. London, James 
Clarke & Co., 1887. 





Henry Ward Beecher und Harriet Beecher Stowe 
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The Henry Watd-"Beechet of My’ Childhood 


By Rev. R. De W. Mallary,, Housatonic, Mass. 





From a photograph by Rockwood. Lele.ed to be his latest port: au 


As I look back upon my boyhood days in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, the first picture to come before me is the Sunday morning 
eongregation. Pew-holders had to be in their seats ten minutes be- 
fore the opening of service, and we used to make our way to our 
pew through ranks of waiting strangers. And what a vast, ex- 
pectant assemblage it was when John Zundel started in on the 
voluntary; a congregation never quite the same, perhaps twenty- 
five per cent. being ‘‘ strangers within the gates.’”’ Pulpit stairs, 
aisles, second gallery all chock-full and crowds standing about the 
doors. 

The central figure in it all, Mr. Beecher, seemed perfectly self- 
possessed, and surveyed the assemblage with a quiet dignity. He 
had no assistant minister then to take the devotional part of the 
worship, and in this part he was, indeed, unique. Unconventional, 
he possessed a beautiful sense of pulpit proprieties. He caught the 
ear of all at the start by low tones, almost inaudible. How delib- 
erately, reverently, impressively he read the Scripture! And how 
fond he was of reading the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians! 
How comprehensively, unctuously, directly he praved!—his prayers 
were litanies, communions. And such singing from that immense 
congregation! Will I ever hear its like again? 

In sermon-time, often lasting over an hour, my attention flagged 
or wandered. I fear I counted the baldheads in a given row of seats, 
and noted the rapidly-flying stenographer’s pencil, but all the same 
I heard a good deal. Mr. Beecher’s sermons were canvases; he 
preached in pictures and I often was a rapt little hearer. The con- 
gregation now clapped and ther cried, swayed absolutely by the 
great mind and soul that throbled aloud a message of truth and 
love and duty! 

I have many detached memories of Mr. Beecher and Plymouth 
Church during those early days. Mr. Beecher’s illustrious father 
sometimes moved up and down our Sunday school aisles, stopping 
here and there for a kindly word. There were no Sunday horse cars 
in Brooklyn then, and Mr. Beecher advocated this ‘‘ new departure,”’ 
bringing to an end a Sabbatic quiet that had hitherto reigned on the 
first day of the week and incidentally covering himself with an ava- 
lanche of criticism. His leading opponent in this matter thereafter, 
it was said, patronized the livery stables when he had occasion to 
travel on the Sabbath. War memories, too, group themselves about 
those early days. I was too young to comprehend all‘I saw and 
heard, but my father, who was a stanch Democrat, came home from 
church one day in high dudgeon. Mr. Beecher had had that morning 
in the service a slave in the pulpit with him, and had kissed her be- 
fore the entire congregation. That was too much for my father, and 
for a year he went alone to the Congregational church across the 


~\etveet, where William‘ Alvin Bartlett was then trying his pulpit 


“powers. Needless to say; he came back, and was to the last day of 


“hig long Jifeone of Mr. Beecher’s warmest admirers and defenders. 


During thé mobs in New York a missile came whizzing through a 
pane of. glass one evening while Plymouth Church was at service, 


‘and we Tead the next morning of the cordon of police that escorted 


Mr. Beeclier home that night, while the mob wreaked its vengeance 
oh the “abolitionist” by painting his brownstone front with lamp- 
black. We boys went down a few days after to see the almost in- 
delible smut which remained there for many a year. 

I cannot speak at any length of other “‘events’’ which made an 
impression on my boy mind: the New Year’s receptions at Mr. 
Beecher’s house to which my father always took me; the return of 
Mr. Beecher from Europe and Palestine in 1863 and the disappear- 
ance of an old rampart sort of a pulpit to make way for the simple 
furniture made of olive wood selected by Mr. Beecher in the Holy 
Land; the deeply impressive baptismal services when Mr. Beecher 
used to immerse those candidates preferring that method of admin- 
istering the rite. 

I cannot remember that Mr. Beecher often came into our Sunday 
school. He certainly had no class. Yet it would be a mistake to 
suppose he took no interest in this part of the church work. His 
hand was felt in all the departments of the parish life. All the 
world knows his fondness for flowers, birds and nature. Our Sun- 
day school had a fountain in the center of the room. One end of 
my quadrant-shaped bench abutted on the aisle next to that musical 
jet deau, and I used to watch, between the questions, the gold and 
silver fish swimming around among the moss-covered rocks. Around 
three sides of the room were galleries for primary scholars, Bible 
classes and “ visitors.’”’ The visitors’ gallery was always filled. 
Underneath these galleries were hanging flower baskets and bird 
cages, so that Sunday was the best day of the week and Sunday 
school the eager anticipation of my week days. 

Mr. Beecher came to our sessions seldom, but when he came he 
was in his happiest mood, and certainly his was the moving spirit: 
behind those happy Sunday school hours. They are among the most 
precious of childhood’s memories. They taught me by the inspira- 
tions they gave me—sometimes oppressive inspirations—to have con- 
fidence in the susceptibility of every boy’s and girl’s soul to God. 


‘Only a few more days and we shall be on our way to Peekskill 
where I will roll on the grass, frolic with the dogs, rejoice in the 
flowers, sit under the big pine tree and superintend laying out the 
road, and we will all have a good time generally. But having had it. 
I shall return to my church, ready, happy and eager to resume my 
labors, and with a heart all the richer in love for it and my people, 
fur these few weeks of rest.”—From a letter of Mr. Beecher’s. 





Mrs. Beecher 
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Henry Ward Beecher as an Orator 





The Hicks Street House in which Mr. Beecher died 


No one ever spent a day with Mr. 
Beecher who did not discern the reason 
why he was never spoken of by his ac- 
quaintances as either a silver or golden- 
tongued orator. It is not to disparage 
Guthrie or Chrysostom that each bears 
one of these appellations; but it is to 
indicate the wholeness and integral char- 
acter of Beecher that his eloquence must 
be spoken of as an effluence of his entire 
nature rather than the superb activity of 
some particular power. 


PHYSICAL BASIS OF HIS ORATORY 


My study of him as both an organism 
and an organ commenced shortly after I 
had read a stimulating and thoughtful 
production on The Physical Basis of Ora- 
tory. In later years I called up the saga- 
cious remarks in that essay when I saw 
Gladstone under nearly similar circum- 
stances. In both of these cases one was 
tempted to ask which had the most in- 
fluence upon the other, body or mind? 
Certainly, in the full glow of his creative 
activity and its expression, each of these 
men could not have appeared in more 
characteristic and obedient physical form. 
Mr. Gladstone’s body gave one the con- 
viction that there was more of character 
in him vertically; Mr. Beecher’s that 
there was more of character in him later- 
ally. Mr. Beecher swept things with a 
breadth of mental vision and conquest 
before whose advance an unparalleled 
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variety of wrongs went down and an 
equal variety of rights rejoiced in the 
fresh revelation of their strength; Mr. 
Gladstone illuminated and commanded 
things by a height of outlook and insist- 
ence under which everything base made 
a deeper shadow and everything essen- 
tially true rose into sublimer proportions. 
This, indeed, is one of the things which 
the great orator must do, either through 
his body or in spite of his body—he must 
create an atmosphere in which] justice 
seems awfully grand and in which injus- 
tice seems as despicable. 

It would not be adequate to say that 
Beecher’s body, at .the incandescent mo- 
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Boscobel, Mr. Beecher’s House in Peekskill 


ment of his supreme utterance, was ‘‘ the 
organ of his mind.” The whole being 
called Beecher was organism; he was 
it and it was he. If there had not been 
such integrity physical and spiritual in 
the fact called Beecher, there would have 
been too much of his somewhat too short 
body. In Gladstone’s case, as I heard 
him at Liverpool, I thought if he had 
spoken with less loftiness and had avoided 
what a friend near me called his ingrained 




















moral narrowness, he would have been 
just a little too tall. Such is the miracle 
of the relationship of mind and body in 
the case of the great orator. Of all ora- 
tors I have ever studied, these men most 
illustrated the difference between mind 
embodied and mind incarnate. 

How much of the effect for brotherly 
winning and uplifting toward the appar- 
ently cold heights of righteousness lay in 
Beecher’s indubitable physical vitality 
and his making it a radiation of his spir- 
itual self, I never was quite able to make 
out. This is probably not oratory but it 
is of oratory, and without Mr. Beecher’s 
phenomenal power in this respect he 





could not have wonmen. Preaching once 
in Chicago and urging men to climb up 
by the grace of God from the animal 
toward the angel, he stood for a moment 
so excellent an animal as he pronounced 
the word ‘‘basilar”’ that a base man sit- 
ting next to a refined gentleman said: 
‘That man can make me feel that I can 
be as noble as he looks, when he looks his 
best, because he gets hold of me physic- 
ally. He is the real thing in both cases.’’ 


ae —* —. 
Workshop of Mr. Beecher in His Peekskiii Home 
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This is character rather than oratory 
obeying what is called ‘the first princi- 
ples of address in starting from the level 
of ordinary thought and feeling.”’ 
Nevertheless it is oratory too. If he 
had not opened his mouth, the impression 
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would have been that made by 
an orator, the orator being, as 
Fox said, ‘‘one who can give 
immediate instantaneous utter- 
ance to his thoughts.’’ Elo. 
quence is always more than one 
says; it is the communication 
of what one is at his best. John 
Bright and Henry Ward Beecher 
had massive proportions to the 
eye, like Burke and Fox, Webster 
and Chalmers, but the study of 
all these will not disclose such 
an interesting likeness as that 
which abides between Beecher 
and Mirabeau. Every man has 
his rhythm just as every man 
has his body; the rhythm and 





i 
him. Mentally alert and entirely fur- 
nished with knowledge, he was more dis- 
tinguished in that speech through the 
luminosity of his moral attributes. It 
was the most courageous speech I had 
heard from Mr. 


Beecher. 
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lighting Herbert Spencer with his dis- 
criminating and warm eulogy; he was 
courageously paying a debt of gratitude 
and discharging an obligation with ut- 
most freedom, but every attitude uttered 
Paul’s words, ‘‘ With a great cost have I 
obtained this freedom.”’ 

Such eloquence as Mr. Beecher’s is im- 
possible without that courage which in- 
vigorates the brain and makes the will 
resistless. It may be born and nursed 
in the heart and enswathed in the emo- 
tions as the term suggests, but it alone 
rescues a man from fragmentariness and 
makes him whole and holy as a leader of 
men through public speech. Intellect, 
sensibilities and will are not separate 
compartments, but constitute one .over- 
flowing cup of power in all eloquence. 

Doubtless those of us who were too 
young to have beheld the monarch when 
he was a war horse ‘‘and his neck was 
clothed with thunder”’ received the some- 
what similar impression of the vivifying 
and unifying influence of his courage as 
an oratorical force when he heard him in 
the times of his severest trial. Was it 
a lecture on preaching which had taken 
shape as the bitter .cup was pressed to his 
lips, or a lecture given ina strange town 
after a throng of hoodlums had befouled 
the air with their vile hooting, or a ser- 
mon to college young men such 
as I heard within an hour after 
he had been made aware of the 
dreadful avalanche which was 
approaching him, he was the 
same fervent, human unit 
throughout the illuminating 
hour. In those times the effect 
upon a discriminating hearer 
was that of a total character 
—a character totalized by fiery 
courage, making his eloquence 
opalescent because its fire was 
revealed everywhere. 


HIS SELF-CONTROL 





If Mr. Beecher had not pos- 
sessed a magnetic centralness of 





the stout, elastic frame of either 

of these men, differing start- 

lingly as they do, might be taken for 
those of the other. 


HIS SERENITY 


Mr. Beecher’s incandescence was not 
less impressive because he was not al- 
ways incandescent. He could literally 
withdraw himself from the front door or 
windows of his house and be somnolent, 
or go into one of the chambers of himself 
and take a nap mentally. I have seen 
him doing this with his eyes wide open; 
others were suffering from the irritating 
prose of a would-be poet-speaker; he was 
simply withdrawn into the cushioned se- 
renity of himself. It was on the occasion 
of the Herbert Spencer banquet; and 
eminent but very heavy were some of the 
speakers. Spencer looked at times as if 
he wished he had not written the books 
which they praised. More than one dis- 
tinguished man looked tired and bored. 

Shortly before Beecher was called upon, 
the refreshed soul which had now for- 
saken its couch, where it had been safe 
from the irritation of illustrious dullness, 
came forth and looked out through the 
windows—those eyes of unforgettable lu- 
cidity and depth. All of him spoke from 
the instant he found his feet beneath 


Church in Indianapolis in which Mr. Beecher preached 
HIS FEARLESSNESS 


My father had repeated to my child- 
hood passages from addresses which he 
had heard Mr. Beecher deliver when mobs 
were howling about him and he confronted 
the horrible visage of 
Civil War; and he 
always told me that 
Mr. Beecher im- 
pressed him as fear- 
ful, yea, decidedly 
afraid of two things 
—the possibility 
of being wrong 
mentally with re- 
spect to the subject 
he was talking about 
and the moral peril = 
of being unwilling to 
stand by the truth as 
he saw it and be its 
champion to the end. 

His whole soul was 
so intent with this 
wholesome fear that 
he had no other. He 
was like Lord Lawrence who “feared 
God so much that he feared not man at 
all.” On that occasion he was not de- 


character which forbade easily 

separable powers and interests 
from straying out the field, he would 
have been simply the most multitudinous 
collection of forces which ever failed in 
public life. He had wit and humor; al- 
most always they did not have him. To 
change the figure, he would strike a vein 





Beecher Rifles Church, Wabaunsee, Kan. 


which, if followed up, would have made 
him a clown tossing grotesque chunks of 
ore as no Grimaldi might have done; but 
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suddenly the swirling fires of his per- 
sistent purpose in speech would melt the 
ore and the fine gold would be coined 
into noble thoughts. His humor would 
often bubble forth with a hint that the 
hearer might soon be overwhelmed, but 
inimitably the master of himself was its 
master, and a cup full of sparkling water 
would be handed to one whose throat had 
been a little dry and whose appetite now 
was ready for wisdom. 

With an art for epigram, he surprised 
his audience, but never lost them or left 
them standing at the quick turn in the 
roadway where so unexpectedly came the 
brief and brilliant vision. The tempta- 
tion to let the wheels of the mind go 
round, because the machinery was noise- 
less, had its death at birth in the 
fact that anything like conceit 
over such a happy state of things 
was lost in the serious purpose of 
his address which was to make 
others think, and feel, and will as 
he did. As much might be said 
of his boundless sympathy. Those 
eyes were roguish with laughter 
no more often than they were 
wet with tears. At the old Sol- 
diers’ Home in Dayton, O., I: saw 
him touch a flag and heard him 
utter a sentence with the result 
that everybody was weeping’ and 
he himself was almost unmanned 
with emotion. Instantly the dis- 
organized man was reorganized 
by that centralizing life purpose 
which permitted no waste of such 
precious energies. He saw his re- 
lationship to future problems and 
realized that only a stern devotion 
to duty and the highest wisdom 
could meet those issues. It is this 
forceful manhood permeated with 
loyalty to God and man which 
must ever be regarded as the ener- 
gizing and saving secret of Beecher 
the orator. 

HIS VOICE 

So far as the art of the orator 
is concerned, Mr. Beecher’s voice, 
which is but the string upon the 
instrument, was the organ of the 
organism most apparently in evi- 
dence. Like a violinist of the 
highest power, when he touched 
it his total self touched it. He 
could play an excellent tune, like 
Paganini, on one string, but any 
such consideration of the stringed 
instrument overestimates the 
string; it must not leave out the 
instrument especially. 

No elocutionary training could have 
saved him from ministerial sore throat, 
or his audience from ministerial sore 
ears, which is a consequential and not 
less distressing malady. His justness of 
emphasis came from his fine perception; 
his painter-like sympathy for. rightnéss 
of color and his will to express himself in 
perfect draughtsmanship—simply to trans- 
fer his character into another character 
was the supreme and easy task to which 
he called his voice. To tell the truth as 
he saw it required an instrument una- 
bused by vociferation and free from the 
sharpness which comes from saying sharp 
things too frequently, which often cuts 
the thread of truth. It must indeed be 
entirely melodious as truth itself is. There 
was spiritual good-breeding in Beech- 


er’s tones. Such a voice cannot be made 
in one generation. It was as variable as 
the portraits of the man, yet from thun- 
der to whisper it was Beecher’s voice. 
This artistic passion was allied with 
almost unerring artistic wisdom. Like 
George Inness, whose paintings are a rev- 
elation of the gradual evolution of a soul 
Mr. Beecher was one of the first to under- 
stand, the great preacher himself ad- 
vanced from an almost pharisaic legalism 
to an almost unparalleled liberty. He 
knew the secret of elimination. ‘‘Thou 
canst if thou wilt ’’—so the devil always 
says to a big, brainy and capable man. 
Animated and ardent, the orator always 
feels as Webster did, when, after talking 
a few moments in reply to Hayne, every- 





Statue of Henry Ward Beecher, in Brooklyn, by J. Q. A. Ward 


thing that he had ever thought or heard 
or read was within his grasp, and he had 
only ‘‘to seize a thunderbolt as it went 
smoking by and hurl it at him.” 

More than thunderbolts came into the 
field of Beecher’s vision urging them- 
selves on his attention and pleading to 
enter into his picture, but he had the 
ability to leave this pretty flower and 
that noble tree out of hiscanvass. ‘This 
one thing I do”’—that was the intensely 
wrought law, self-imposed and radiant, to 
which he gave obedience. So will the 
artist live forever in his art, as Raphael in 
his Sistine Madonna and Richard Wag- 
ner in Parsifal. 





To Mr. Beecher’s undying fame the 
world and his memory stand in no need 
of witnesses.—W. EF. Gladstone. 
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The Undergraduate Days of 
Henry Ward Beecher 


BY WALTER A. DYER 


The story of the college days of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and the tale of his wooing and 
his winning are one. It was during his life 
at Amherst College, with its many interests 
and its vast influences on his subsequent 
career, that he met, wooed and won the 
woman who was to be his companion through 
all the remarkable events of his after life. 

To Amherst, the Village Beautiful, redolent 
with Indian traditions and tales of Colonial 
strife, came Henry Ward Beecher, three quar- 
ters of a century ago, ip search of learning. 
He was at thai time boyish-looking and a 
trifle diffident, with that awkwardness which 
comes with rapid growth. Honest eyes anda 
frank, open face, now serious, now all 
mirth, bespoke a great soul which even 
then stirred within him, and which 
never lost its youthful freshness. 
Breathing in the scholarly atmosphere 
of the old institution, with the sweet, 
wholesome air of the Hadley Meadows 
and the Pelham Hills, Beecher grew 
from boyhood to manhood. Years 
afterward he said, ‘‘I owe more to 
what God has done for Amherst than 
anything he ever did for me.’’ 

Beecher fitted at the Mt. Pleasant 
Classical Institute in Amherst, and 
entered college in 1830. There were 
forty students in his class. The col- 
lege was then but nine years old, 
small and poorly endowed, but the 
chairs of instruction were filled by 
scholars and men of strong person- 
ality. Rev. Dr. Heman Humphrey, 
a renowned theologian, was president. 

Beecher’s academic career at Am- 
herst was a peculiar one, and his atti- 
tude toward the prescribed course of 
study has given rise to some contro- 
versy. There is a tradition current 
among the undergraduates which cer- 
tain professors, and among them the 
late Prof. W. S. Tylerin his History of 
Amherst College, have in vain en- 
deavored to explain away, that 
throughout his course Beecher stood 
at the foot of his class. As direct - 
evidence on this point, Rev. S. Hop- 
kins Emery of Taunton, Mass., one 
of Beecher’s classmates at Amherst 
College, said in a letter to the present 
chronicler: 

“Beecher, I am sorry to say, paid 
little attention to the prescribed course 
of study in college, so that he might 
about as well have been elsewhere so 
far as study in the regular course was 
concerned. I think he regretted it 
afterward. Of course he had brain 
enough to have easily led the class, 
if his ambition and taste had so dic- 
tated, but the fact that he was one of 
the few who failed of any Commencement ap- 
pointment proves what I have said about it. 
Of course he was not idle. He thought and 
read much.” 

Beecher himself said that he stood next the 
head of his class only once in his course, on 
a day when the class was arranged in a circle. 

Beecher was, however, the leading debater 
in college, and his devotion to this exercise 
proved invaluable training for his life work. 
It was in the preparation for one of his debates 
on the question of African colonization that 
the conviction of the human rights of the 
Southern slaves first came to him. Lewis 
Tappan, a classmate, said of him: ‘‘In logic 
and class debates no one could approach him. 
I listened to his flow of impassioned eloquence 
in those, my youthful days with wonder and 
admiration.”” Rev. Mr. Emery remembered 
that Henry Clay visited Amherst once during 
those days, and some of the students presented 
him with a Bible. Beecher made the presenta- 
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tion speech, for no one else was considered so 
well fitted to do it, and the smooth-faced young 
fellow won the great statesman’s praise. 
Beecher’s written essays also attracted con- 
siderable attention, chiefly because of their 
originality of thought, but his chief study 
was nature and her moods, and frequently 
in his sermons afterward he referred to inci- 
dents which occurred and impressions which 
he received while on long, solitary tramps 
among the hills and woods which lie about 
the beautiful New England town. Still, he 
was always appreciative of the advantages 
of his college. He once said, long afterward, 
in public reference to those days of endeavor, 
that he owed his inspiration for 
manly living to three persons: his 
dead mother, whose spirit seemed 
ever near him as a guardian angel; 
a Negro servant who chopped 
wood and sang hymns in his 
father’s shed; and the professor of 
mathematics in Amherst College. 
Beecher at one time took up the 
study of phrenology, and, in com- 
pany with a classmate, Orson S. 
Fowler, he went about among the 
neighboring towns, lecturing. This 
interest, however, soun gave place 
to that in the cause of temperance, 
for which he became an active 
worker and an eloquent lecturer. 
He was a contributor to The 
Shrine, the undergraduate publi- 
cation, was a prominent member 
of the Athenian debating society, 
and was interested in several de- 
partments of college activity. Soon 
after his graduation, in 1837, he 
became one of the honorary charter 
members of the Amherst chapter 
of the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. 
Beecher’s love of fun was irre- 
sistible, and the few anecdotes 
which are told of him are charac- 
teristic. They are most of them 
too well known to need repetition 
here. His poverty, his queer room, 


insight into many of his thoughts and senti- 
ments. He was a young man of moods, and 
highly susceptible to religious excitement and 
depression. At one time the reaction from a 
religious revival in the college threw him into 
a period of spiritual gloom. He found plenty 
of precept, but not the sympathy which he 
sought. He was left for a long time to fight it 
out almost alone, with but one companion who 
was able to understand, one Moody Harring- 
ton, whom he remembered long afterward 
with affectionate gratitude. Then came the 
love of a good woman, and the skies cleared. 

Beecher’s most intimate friend in college 
was E. W. Bu!lard, who roomed with him for 








with its round table, and other circumstances 
of his college life have often been recounted. 
At one time he became the champion of his 
class in an interclass dispute, and so won the 
enmity of a Junior who afterwards became a 
famous lawyer and voluntarily took active 
part in the case against Beecher at the time 
of the scandal in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, and well-nigh had his revenge. 

And so the days flitted by in beautiful Am- 
herst. A letter, written by Beecher to his 
sister during his Junior year, which is one of 
the few of this period which have been pre- 
served, is to be found among the memorabilia 
in the college library at Amherst. It gives an 





several terms. He was the son of Rev. Arte- 
mus Bullard, and his home was in West 
Sutton, Mass. He had two brothers who were 
afterwards eminent in their profession: Rev. 
Artemns Bullard, Jr., long a leading Presby- 
terian clergyman in St. Louis, who met a sad 
death in a dreadful railroad disaster near that 
city; and Rev. Asa Bullard, in his day one of 
the best known Congregational ministers in 
New England. Young Bullard and Henry 
Beecher formed one of those close college 
friendships which never wear out. 

The two. were just out of their Freshman 
year when, together with another classmate, 
they walked from Amherst to West Sutton, 
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fifty miles, to spend their spring vacation at 
Dr. Bullard’s. Mrs. Bullard was on the porch 
to greet them, and with her was her daughter 
Eunice, a pretty, red-cheeked country girl, 
affectionate and modest. As she stood there, 
with the afternoon sun gilding her hair, she 
presented a picture which remained in Beech- 
er’s heart for many a day. 

He was lonely and troubled and nothing 
could have been more welcome than that quiet 
New England home, and the sympathy of a 
gentle maiden. Beecher was only a boy, and 
Eunice, though ten months his senior, was an 
unsophisticated country girl. Yet they talked 
of grave matters, and Beecher did his best to 
appear favorably in her eyes. 
When, one evening, he made a 
slip it worried him out of all pro- 
portion to the fault. They were 
talking, the three classmates, 
about a friend whose recent en- 
gagement they did not approve. 

“She can’t sing a note,’’ said 
Beecher, ‘‘and who would want a 
girl that couldn’t sing?” 

Later in the evening some one 
asked Eunice to sing and she de- 
clined, saying that it was not one 
of her accomplishments. That 
night Henry Ward Beecher went 
to bed very unhappy. 

But the days drifted quickly by, 
and Beecher went back to college 
with a newer purpose and a lighter 
heart. And when at last he spoke 
of love it was all very quaint and 
very awkward, but beautiful in its 
sincerity. During the summer and 
fall after their first meeting Eunice 
taught school in Clappville, Mass. 
Henry secured a position in North- 
bridge soon afterward, and was 
able to see her sometimes. During 
his winter vacation he went to live 
with her aunt in Whiting’s Village, 
where she was staying, ostensibly 
to help her in Latin, though she 
knew more of the classics than he. 








It all took place the first evening of the tutor- 
ing. Hercousin was in the room and Beecher 
began to resort to clumsy bits of strategy. 
First he asked her to conjugate ‘“‘ amo.”’ In- 
nocently she did so, but something in his 
look made her eyes fall and the blushes come. 
Beecher stole a furtive look at her cousin, 
and then slipped a bit of paper into her hand. 
On it was scribbled, ‘* Will you go with me as 
a missionary to the West?” 

Honest Henry Beecher! He could not have 
done it less artistically. And yet there were 
those frank eyes that told her that he meant 
it. There was no more Latin that night. 
The cousin discreetly left the room. 
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Then Eunice said, quietly, ‘‘ Why, I can’t 
sing, and only a short time since you said you 
would never marry a woman who could not 
sing.” 

Henry laughed. 

‘*O, that was six months ago, and I have 
changed my mind.” 

‘** And in six months more you may change 
it again,” said she. 

** No, I changed it the minute you said you 
never sang,” he answered. ‘‘ Thereis no fear 
of my changing it again.” 

And her heart told her that he spoke true. 

That was Jan. 2, 1832. Henry was not a 


youth to delay matters. The next Saturday 
he went to West Sutton and told Dr. and Mrs. 
Bullard what had happened. The father was 
angry and the mother grieved. 

‘* Why, you are a couple of babes,’’ said Dr. 
Bullard, and Henry could only blush and 
stammer. But at last:the parents were won 
over by his earnest appeal. 

The course of love ran not wholly smooth, 
even then. Beecher had no money, and he 
longed to show his young fiancé some material 
token of his love. He worked hard teaching 
school at West Sutton and delivering temper- 
ance lectures. For one of these he received 
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five dollars. With this he purchased a copy 
of Baxter’s Saints’ Rest for Eunice—a gift 
somewhat uncommon in these days of violets 
and bon-bons. During one vacation he 
walked all the way to Brattleboro, Vt., 
where he received the enormous sum of ten 
dollars for a lecture. A ring was bought with 
this, which served both as an engagement and 
a wedding gift. 

Life had now a new meaning for Beecher, 
and when he became one of the great names 
in American history he loved to look back to 
those early, hard, sweet days when he was an 
undergraduate at Amherst—and in love. 





An English Estimate of Beecher 


By Rev. W. J. Dawson, D. D. 


The Minister of Highbury Quadrant Congregational Church, London 
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Henry Ward Beecher is for many of us 
in England the greatest preacher of the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. 
Spurgeon surpassed him in evangelical 
force, Liddon in the elaboration of his 
rhetoric, Parker in brilliancy of phrase, 
but none of these equaled him in general 
mass of intellect, in philosophic grasp, 
in native genius. It is hard to say what 
genius is; we endeavor to define it by 
such terms as charm, magnetism, and a 
peculiar lambency of mind, ‘‘a light that 
never was on sea or land’’; but what- 
ever it is, no one could be in Beecher’s 
company for half an hour without know- 
ing that he possessed it. He had ina 
supreme degree the “‘ genius to be loved.’’ 
He captivated men without an effort. 
He never attempted to do anything that 
could be called great, and yet he was 
aiways great. He appeared absolutely 
simple, and yet his simplicity was the 
last equation of profundity. He was a 
preacher by vocation, but he made one 
feel that he could as easily have been a 
statesman, a prime minister, or the presi- 
dent of a republic. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that while Beecher 
lived, no other American bulked very 
large in English eyes. He was the typ- 
ical American of his generation. He 
rose so high, he cast so large a shadow, 
he held the gaze socompletely, that when 
we English folk thought of America we 
always thought of Beecher. To us he 
seemed the incarnation of the national 
genius. 

The salient quality which impressed me 
most in Beecher was the supreme ease 


with which he did his work. I had not 
the good fortune to meet him on his his- 
toric visit to England in the sixties; that 
was before my time. During his last 
visit to England, however, I heard him 
often; I sat beside him on the platform; 
I had ample opportunity of studying his 
methods of address; and this supreme 
ease with which he did his work filled me 
with astonishment. He never seemed 
agitated, nervous, or conscious of the 
least strain, however vast the congrega- 
tion he addressed. His audiences were 
not always quite friendly. There was an 
undercurrent of suspicion which he was 
much too sensitive not to perceive. But 
he moved before these vast crowds al- 
ways like a man at ease. He knew his 
own integrity and he knew his own 
power. The moment he began to speak 
the spell of his personality began to 
work. 


PECULIARITY OF HIS ORATORY 


At first his speaking created a sense of 
disappointment; it was so quiet, so collo- 
quial, so free from the usual artifice of 
the orator. He seemed to be standing at 
a height, aloof from his audience, talking 
to himself of things which were of mo- 
ment to himself alone. He did not even 
try to make himself heard, and many 
amusing contests of wit between himself 
and his hearers arose on this matter. 
““Can’t hear,’’ shouted out a man in 
a raucous voice in Exeter Hall one 
night. ‘I never meant you to hear 


that,’’ Beecher retorted, and calmly pur- 
sued the course of his argument. Men 
looked at one another and mutely asked 
what they had come out for to see. 
Where was the brilliant paradox, the 
flash of epigram, the sonorous declama- 
tion, which English audiences had learned 
to expect from their popular orators? 
Where was the passion and intensity 
which lifts an audience to its feet? Men 
remembered J. B. Gough, and wondered 
at Beecher’s reputation. They remem- 
bered the full roll of Bright’s and Glad- 
stone’s eloquence, stately, impressive, 
full of magnificent modulations, an elo- 
quence like the sound of many waters. 
This quiet man went on talking with 
himself. It seemed to him of no impor- 
tance whether his audience thought well 
or ill of him. Then, suddenly, he emitted 
a spark of flame that ran kindling through 
the crowd. He said something so daring 
or so piquant that men began to sit up 
stiff upon their seats and lean forward in 
anxious listening. There came a flash of 
humor, a touch of pathos and the audi- 
ence quivered; a moment later frantic 
excitement seized upon the congregation. 
And still he was talking with the utmost 
quietness, complete master of himself, as 
well as of his hearers. It was a new kind 
of oratory. Nothing had been heard like 
it in England, and nothing has been heard 
since. So Coleridge might have talked 
out of the depth of an experience and 
wisdom that seemed more than finite— 
the old man eloquent. It was kind of 
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oratory almost too rare to be called ora- 
tory. It was in truth much more than 
oratory; it was the speech of the soul, 
finding by unerring instinct its way to the 
deepest springs of life and thought in his 
hearers. 

GREATER THAN HIS WORK 


There is a useful distinction which I 
have often had occasion to draw between 


(3d poster ; size, 


his last visit. He spoke altogether for 
about two hours and a half. I sat beside 
him, and was amazed to find that the en- 
tire notes for his address did not fill half 
a sheet of notepaper. Never was his 
humor fresher, never was he more tender 
and wise than in that address. But re- 
markable as the address was it was in- 
significant beside what followed. He of- 
fered to answer questions on any siibjects 
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wHo Is 


HY.WARD 


BEECHER? 


He is the man who said the best blood of England musc¢ be shed to atone 


for the Trent affair. 


He is the man who advocates a War of Extermination with the South,—says 


it is incapable of “ re-generation,” but proposes to re-people it from the North 


by “ generation.” —See “ Times.’ 


He is the friend of that inhuman monster, General BUTLER. Ile is the 
friend of that so-called Gospel Preacher, CHEEVER, who said in one of his 


sermons—“ Fight against the South till 
battle on the ice.” 


Hell Freezes, and then continue the 


He is the friend and supporter of a most debased Female, who uttered at a 


public meeting in America the most in 
polluted female lips.—See “ Times.” 


MEN OF MANCHEST 


decent and cruel language that ever 


ER, ENGLISHMEN! 


What reception can you give this wretch, save unmitigated disgust and con- 
tempt? His impudence in coming here is only equalled by his cruelty and im- 
piety Should he, however, venture to appear, it behooves all right-minded men 
to render as futile as the first this second attempt to get up a public demonstra- 
tion in favor of the North, which is now waging War against the South with a 


vindictive and revengeful cruelty unparalleled in the history of any Christian land. 
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writers and speakers who seem more than 
their works, and those who seem less 
In reading some books and listening to 
some men I am conscious that the best, 
and even more than the best that is in 
them, has found adequate expression. 
They have gained a height, but it has 
been at the expenditure of the last ounce 
of strength; with Beecher I felt precisely 
the reverse. There were reserves in him 
which he never called into action. He 
drew upon a mind so full, a nature so rich 
that he had no need to husband his re- 
sources. His personality exceeded by far 
his finest effort to express it. He could 
afford to be lavish; he could always have 
done better than his best if he had so 
willed it. Very few men produce this 
impression. 

George Meredith impresses me, and all 
who know him, as being much greater 
than his works. Coleridge impressed his 
contemporaries as greater than his poetry. 
There is a kind of divine carelessness in 
Shakespeare; he is a giant who never 
used his strength to the full. Beecher, 
also, I think, stands in this rare category. 
Nothing that he did was so great as him- 
self. No sermon he preached and no 
book which he has left behind him gives 
us anything like an adequate measure- 
ment of his genius. There was a kind of 
primeval depth and freshness in him; he 
was inexhaustible as nature herself. In 
this respect Beecher is unique. I have 
heard many sermons and addresses more 
brilliant than anything which I heard 
from him; I have never met a man who 
gave me such a sense of inexhaustible 
depth of nature. 


FAREWELL MEETING “AT CITY TEMPLE 


The most triumphant display of ability 
which I have ever known was Beecher’s 
farewell-meeting at-the City Temple on 


which the audience might select. The 
subjects selected were as wide as human 
thought. They ranged from the nature 
of the trinity to the ethics of socialism. 
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adroitness, his nimbleness of mind, his 
wit, his keen penetration into the char- 
acters of his questioners, were simply 
astounding. It was only sheer hunger 
and exigency of time that broke up the 
meeting. The people would have re- 
mained for hours longer, and Beecher 
showed no trace of weariness. Indeed, 
he humorously complained when Dr. 
Parker closed the meeting, that he was 
beginning to enjoy himself. Those who 
heard Beecher on that memorable morn- 
ing knew how true it was that the man 
was infinitely greater than his works. 
They witnessed the free untrammeled 
display of a supreme genius; using every 
means of expression with equal ease; 
capable of rising to any demands made 
upon it; moving with a kind of effortless 
felicity through the loftiest realms of 
human thought; and great and admir- 
able as were some of the men ranged 
round Beecher that day, they and the 
audience alike felt that no one of them 
approached that solitary greatness which 
distinguished Beecher. 


MORE THAN A RHETORICIAN 


Beecher taught the preachers of Eng- 
land many great lessons, and their debt 
to him is incalculable. He taught us 
naturalness. He taught us the value of 
speech, as distinguished from mere ora- 
tory. He showed us how great was the 
power of the man who could think upon 
his feet. He taught us that neither clap- 
trap, nor highly-wrought artificial rhet- 
oric, nor even a popular theme was 
needed to win the ear of the listening 
multitude; given the man who thought 
clearly, who felt deeply, who spoke out 
of his heart in good, honest vernacular, 








REV. H. W. BEECHER’S 


MISSION TO LIVERPOOL. 


THE TRENT AFFAIR. 


[Rev. H. W Bescuer in the New York Independent. ] 


“Should the President quietly yield to the present necessity (viz.. the de- 
livering up of Messrs. Mason and Slidell) as the lesser of two evils and bide 
our time with England, there will be a 


SENSE of WRONG, of NATIONAL HUMILIATION 
SO PROFOUND, AND A 
HORROR OF THE UNFEELING SELFISHNESS 
OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 


in the great emergency of our affairs, such as will inevitably break out by and 
by in flames, and which will only be extinguished by a deluge of blood! We 
are not living the whole of our life to-day. There is a future to the United 
States in which the nation will right any injustice of the present hour.” 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, at a meeting held in New York, at the time 
when the Confederate Envoys, Messrs. Slidell and Mason, had been surrendered 
by President Lincoln to the British Government, from whose vessel (the Royal 
Mail Steamer 7rent) they were taken, said 


| ‘That the Best Blood of England must flow 
| for the outrage England had per- 
petrated on America.” 


This opinion of a Christian (?) minister, wishing to obtain a welcome in 

Liverpool, whose operatives are suffering almost unprecedented hardships, 

caused by the suicidal war raging in the States of North America, and urged 

on by the fanatical Statesmen and Preachers of the North, is worthy of con- 

| sideration. 
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} Poster displayed in England when Mr. Beecher spoke there in 1863 





They included anxious questions about and there was no theme however philo- 
eternal punishment and absurd questions sophic that could not engage the deepest 
about Anglican orders. interest of anaudience. Weneeded those 

Never once did Beecher falter. His lessons, for the traditions of pulpit elo- 
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quence when Beecher began his ministry 
were mostly of a quite different kind. I 
do not wish to speak a single disparaging 
word of such genuine pulpit orators as 
Parsons of York, or Morley Punshon, 
but we know that their eloquence was 
artificial in form, the result of laborious 
elaboration, built up upon deliberate an- 
tithesis and climax and crowned with 
glittering perorations. Spurgeon had al- 
ready struck a hard blow at this method 
of preaching, but it needed a Beecher to 
demolish it. It needed some one to show 
us that the freedom of plain speech was 
not only suited to simple evangelical 
appeals, but also to the widest ranges 
of philosophic thought. 

To have heard Beecher was an era in 
the life of many a young preacher. He 
went home to prepare himself instead of 
his sermons. He saw that the secret of 
pulpit force was in direct talk, as between 
man and man. He saw that to be him- 
self was a better aim than to imitate any- 
one else, however worthy of imitation. 
He discovered that the full mind, the big 
heart, the intense soul made the suecess- 
ful preacher—these, and these alone. 
That was a great lesson to learn. It revo- 
lutionized the pulpit, and to this day the 
English pulpit bears the mark of Beecher, 
and has cause to thank him. 


INFLUENCE ON THEOLOGY 


And Beecher did even more to revolu- 
tionize our theology. He would probably 
have disowned the claim to be a theolo- 
gian; he was rather a humanist than a 
theologian, yet his influence on theology 
was great. He helped to deliver us from 
barbaric formule ; he made us conscious 
of the magnanimity of God. For myself, 
I bless his memory. He was one of the 
greatest, and one of the best of men. 
The further we remove from him in time, 
the more clearly do we see the dimension 
of his genius. I believe that America 
has produced no greater man; that the 
pulpit has boasted no more fruitful force. 
No homage done to his memory can be 
extravagant; and I rejoice, in the name 
of multitudes of my countrymen, to lay 
this humble wreath of praise upon his 
honored grave. 


‘ i 
: * 
B 
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Mr. Beecher in Private Life 


By Rossiter W. Raymond 


Mr. Beecher’s private life was at all 
times dominated by a consciousness of 
his public functions as a minister, and 
especially his work as a preacher, with 
which he allowed nothing to interfere. 
Diet, rest, study, recreation, conversation 
—all were regulated with reference to this. 
He gave up attending the Philharmonic 
concerts, then given on Saturday nights, 
because his keen enjoyment of them ex- 
cited and exhausted him, whereas, his rule 
was to rest before his work, rather than 
afterwards. For the same reason, he 
avoided hearty meals, and would not even 
talk much, if he could avoid it, on Satur- 
day nights or other occasions immediately 
preceding the discharge of his duty in the 
pulpit. 

As I have elsewhere more fully ex- 
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Birthplace of Mr. Beecher, Litchfield, Ct. 


plained, Mr. Beecher’s mental life had 
three characteristic and recurrent phases. 
First, and longest enduring, was his ha- 
bitual actively inquiring and receptive 
mood, in which he accumulated facts, 
hints, impressions and conclusions, as in- 
tellectual food. In this mood he studied, 
watched, talked and pondered. It was 
the atmosphere in which his sermons 
grew, until they were ripe, from the seeds 
planted in his little pocket note-book, or 
in separate compartments of his memory. 

Then came his creative mood, in which 

his faculties were intensely and har- 
moniously co-operative, so that he could 
flash forth, in a complete, comprehen- 
sive, pictorial whole, the result of the long 
accumulation of materials, and of many 
meditations thereon. This rarely lasted 
more than one or two hours, and was fol- 
lowed by the third phase, a reaction, in 
which reason and memory seemed to be 
resting in sleep, while the mind recovered 
its normal tone and strength.* 
* After this long lapse of time, I may, without im- 
propriety, relate the following incident, hitherto 
untold. During the first public excitement over 
the slanderous personal charges brought against 
Mr. Beecher, and the investigation of them by a 
committee of Plymouth Church, it was, of course, 
necessary that he should prepare a complete state- 
ment of facts. For this, he had to rely upon mem- 
ory. His adversaries had carefully preserved all 
documents: he had none. 

To facilitate his preparation of this statement, a 
stenographer was employed to take his oral narra- 
tive, for his subsequent correction and approval. 
But we found that, after talking for an hour or two 


to the stenographer, he could go no further that 
day. To the question, What happened next? he 


Probably all intellectual workers know 
these three phases; but I never have met 
another man who so thoroughly under- 
stood, obeyed and managed them. Those 
of us who are not bound to be “in the 
Spirit’’ at a given hour on a given day, 
may wait idly until the Spirit moves us. 
But Mr: Beecher took care to make him- 
self ready for the needed inspiration, and 
to receive it into a brain refreshed, in- 
formed and alert. 

It was very frequently in his mood of 
reaction that he came into the homes of 
such old friends as could understand 
and respect. it; and therefore it was 
seldom that he became in such circles the 
brilliant center of conversation. Many 
exceptions there were—notable ones— 
when, roused by some question, he would 





pour out upon two or three entranced 
listeners rhapsodies of eloquence or thun- 
ders of argument, almost surpassing, as 
it seemed, his public utterances. Some- 
times, after such an outburst, he would 
suddenly depart, saying with affected in- 





would say only, ‘‘ i don’t remember.”’ And, at the 
following session, it would sometimes be difficult 
to revive the train of thought or recollection thus 
suspended. 

This was annoying enough, in view of the contin- 
ual public clamor for Mr. Beecher’s personal state- 
ment, and the use made by his accusers of every 
day’s delay. But the statement was at last finished 
and published; and nothing which it contained was 
ever successfully impugned; for his memory, when 
active, was as accurate as a photograph. But the 
eminent lawyers who represented him in the subse- 
quent lawsuit were overwhelmed with anxiety, 
amounting to consternation, by tiie thought that, 
upon the witness-stand, their client might exhibit 
such relapses in mental activity. ‘‘Good Heavens! ”’ 
said one of them, “what if Mr. Beecher, under 
cross-examination, should begin to say ‘[ don’t 
remember?’ ” 

I think this was the most serious fear attending 
the conduct of his case, in which, as a young lay- 
man, I assisted the legal counsel, and was admitted 
to their private consultations. Mr. Beecher alone 
seemed to be free from anxiety. He felt sure of 
Divine protection; and the rest of us could only 
pray that such protection might be manifested in 
the particular way which seemed best to us—which 
is, I fancy, the fashion of most of our prayers! At 
all events, our gratitude and joy may easily be 
imagined, when Mr. Beecher went through several 
days of direct and cross-examination without a 
single lapse of memory, proving himself at all 
points superior to the art of the eminent lawyer who 
had been specially engaged to cross-examine him, 
and maintaining intact bis simple, truthful story. 
Tous, who knew the critical nature of this test, and 
the mental habits which handicapped him, this 
seemed indeed a“ special”’ providence. He took it 
as an ordinary one, 
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dignation, ‘‘There, now you've got a 
good sermon that was getting ready to 
come—and it won’t come again!’ (In 
more than one instance, it never did come 
again; the powder had been burned.) 

On the other hand, I have known him 
to enter my house without a word, pass 
through to the library, seat himself there 
alone, take from his pocket a handful of 
unset precious stones,* spread them ona 
sheet of white paper before him, study 
them, arranging and rearranging them 
on the paper, and, after half an hour, 
gather them up and depart as silently as 
he had come. 

But ordinarily he was not as tired as 
that. He would be ready for light, cheer- 
ful gossip about family matters, and, 
above all, for the children and their play, 
in which he loved to share, letting them 
climb upon his knees or ride upon his 
back. If strangers were present, before 
whom he might be expected to ‘‘show 
off,’’ he was very likely to excuse himself 
after a short call. But if there was no- 
body to spoil the game, there was no tell- 
ing how long it might last. I remember 
one evening when Mr. Beecher was tell- 
ing stories to children and grown folks 
alike, and bedtime came for the smallest 
little boy. Climbing reluctantly up the 
stairs, the child turned and shouted down 
into the parlor, ‘‘O, Mr. Beecher, please 
don’t say anything after I am gone!” 
‘“Not one word!’? was the reply; and 
Mr. Beecher immediately arose and (after 
the usual hunt for his hat) bid us all good- 
night, and went out, slamming the front 
door, so that his little friend might know 
he had kept his promise! 

Curiously enough, Mr. Beecher, so bold 
in any public or representative capacity, 
was, in private, shy and bashful. In 
moments of strong personal feeling, he 
took refuge in silence. He told me once 
(when he was past sixty) that he never 
entered without embarrassment a room 
in which he expected to find strangers. 
‘**But,’’ he added, ‘‘on the platform I am 
another man. There I am not afraid of 
anything or anybody. I have a conscious- 
ness of command. If there should be an 
alarm of fire, I know that I could make 
the crowd obey me, and sit still, or go out 
quietly.”” (He was right as to that: I 
have seen him do it.) 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his recent admi- 
rable book on Mr. Beecher, speaks of him 
as going rapidly through books, and get- 
ting the heart out of them. But that 
was only his way of testing books before 
deciding whether to read them. For he 
was aslow reader, even of light literature. 
Books on science, philosophy, history, 
etc., he read and re-read, often turning 
back to passages which had been to him, 
upon first perusal, impressive or suggest- 
ive. In such books (lent to me after he 
had read them) I often found heavy mar- 
ginal pencil marks, evidently intended 
simply to help him in finding certain 
paragraphs again. I do not remember 
(with one exception) any which implied 
approval or disapproval. Knowing his 
mental attitude and method in particular 
lines of study, I have recognized, among 
the passages thus marked, some which he 
doubted, some which admirably stated 





*Amethysts, topazes, opals, etc. (not diamonds; 
he did not love diamonds, and thought the “ white 
stone” of the Apocalypse was an opal), many of 
them his own, but more of them lent him by friendly 
lapidaries, 


his own views, and some which he doubt- 
less deemed fundamentally wrong and 
logically weak. But most of the marked 
paragraphs were simply points in the au- 
thor’s argument. For it was character- 
istic of him that he read such a book to 
get the author’s standpoint, method and 
message. 

In one instance within my knowledge 
(of course there may have been others), 
Mr. Beecher wrote in a volume his opin- 
ion of it. It was Lorna Doone, which he 
had borrowed of me, and on the title- 
page of which I found, when he returned 
it, these penciled words: 

This book is like a capital fowl, somewhat 
overstuffed, and a trifle too long in the oven; 
otherwise, a dish fit for a king. BW ks. 

But it should be noted that Mr. Beecher 
read different books for different pur- 
poses. Some simply instructed him ; some 
stimulated him, suggesting more than 
they said; some refreshed and soothed 
him; some could put him to sleep. And 
he kept examples of each sort always at 
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the New Testament are perfectly at one with 
the truth of nature. Both are divine. They 
will never collide in any such sense as to be 
interchangeably destructive. 

We are in a transition. Such periods are 
apt to be barrens and deserts for religious 
feeling. I am anxious to maintain the reli- 
gious sentiment and fervor of men, during 
these changes, and that recasting of philoso- 
phy which impends. Yours truly, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


If this letter was never sent, it may be 
that Mr. Beecher was not entirely satis- 
fied with its phraseology. But from my 
knowledge of him I am inclined to think 
that he meant, and simply forgot, to mail 
it. At all events, it expresses substan- 
tially his own solemn personal injunction 
to me, which I here publicly repeat, I 
think for the first time (though I have 
repeated it in conversation heretofore) : 


When I am gone, do not let it be forgotten 
that my one aim was the winning of the souls 
of men for Jesus Christ; that I have restated 
old doctrines in new language for this pur- 
pose—to make them acceptable to living men 
—and not out of desire for destruction or in- 
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hand, to be used according to his mood 
or need. 

One day, finding him absorbed in a 
‘‘gorgeous’”’ novel by Ouida, I expressed 
my surprise that, being so slow a reader, 
he should waste time upon such a story. 
His reply was, ‘‘She has a wonderful vo- 
cabulary; and I am reading for that.’ 
It was the oratorical element (in itself a 
blemish) in Ouida’s style that attracted 
him. 

His own writing was as impulsive, 
fluent and abundant as his speech. Ac- 
customed for so many years to throw off 
hasty ‘‘copy”’ for the printer, and to 
write out or leave unwritten, as the mood 
seized him, passages in his sermons, he 
had come, apparently, to regard the pen 
as a simple alternative of the tongue; 
and he wrote letters, sometimes without 
date, sometimes without signature, some- 
times without address, sometimes forget- 
ting to finish them or mail them, and 
always, I think, without retaining copies 
of them. 

The following hitherto unpublished let- 
ter may serve as an illustration. It was 
found, after Mr. Beecher’s death, among 
his papers. Nobody knows to whom it 
was addressed, or whether it was ever 
sent. 

BROOKLYN, MAy 8TH, 1867. 

Dear Sir: I do not think Science, as it will 
be, is without its Calvary. But, as it now is, 
in the hands of Mill, Spencer, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall and, I may add, Charles Darwin, it has 
gone only so far as to to have lost the cross, 
and not far enough to have found it again. 

I am entirely confident that the truths of 
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novation. My business has always been, and 
will always be, not to make theology, but to 
save men by bringing them to Christ. 

This was his habitual consciousness 
and attitude. He was a congenial asso- 
ciate in all sorts of company; but he 
never ‘‘let himself down,’’ morally, for 
any company; and all who met him, how- 
ever informally, were made to feel that, 
behind and above his cordial fellowship, 
there was an ever-present sacred mission 
and purpose. This, at least, was my ex- 
perience. I knew Mr. Beecher as inti- 
mately as most, and in some respects 
more intimately than any, of his friends 
outside of his own family; and I bear 
witness that no degree of familiarity 
ever impaired the affectionate reverence 
with which I regarded him. 


The charm of Channing was profound 
and indescribable. But Henry Ward 
Beecher recalls Whitefield more than any 
other renowned preacher. Like White- 
field, he was what is known as a man of 


the people; a man of strong virility, of- 


exuberant vitality, of quick sympathy, 
of an abounding humor, of a rapid play of 
poetic imagination, of great fluency of 
speech; an emotional nature overflowing 
in ardent expression, of strong convic- 
tions, of complete self-confidence; but 
also not sensitive, nor critical, nor judi- 
cial; a hearty, joyous nature, touching 
ordinary human life at every point, and 
responsive to every generous moral im- 
pulse.—George William Curtis. 
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Mr. Beecher as Author and Editor 


By John R. Howard 


In December, 1867, Mr. Beecher entered 
into contract with the publishing fiim of 
J. B. Ford & Co. to write The Life of Jesus, 
the Christ; and the undertaking was an 
intimate part of his life until he died, in 
1887. Indeed, it was about the latest sub- 
ject of his thought; the day before his 
fatal attack he asked ‘me to meet him the 
next evening with reference to the renewal 
of his work upon it. From the outset it 
meant much to him: it formed the basis 
of his studies ; it gave fresh inspiration to 
his pulpit effort and enrichment to his 
thought, and was at once the stimulus 
and the conservative check in his use of 
the new Evolutionary philosophy, which 
was gradually changing his views of things 
human and divine. 

This and the other publications that 
rapidly ensued—Plymouth Pulpit, The 
Christian Union and the issue of volumes 
of sermons, lectures and other matters 
new and renewed (altogether about forty 
volumes)—entailed upon the members of 
the firm a familiarity with his ways of 
working. One can hardly speak of his 
*“methods,’”’ since the exigencies of his 
life precluded him from system—except 
as to sermon-making and preaching, al- 
ways his main business. 

Yet he worked on general principles, 
too. ‘‘ Reading maketh a full man;”’ and 
this man’s habit of reading—not in prep- 
aration for specific productions so much 
as for broad comprehension of depart- 
ments and phases of thought—furnished 
his mind and stimulated its powers. Wit- 
ness in early manhood his Indianapolis 
experiences. When at one time he had 
continued daily preaching during eight- 
een consecutive months, for relaxation af- 
ter preaching he took up the Loudon en- 
cyclopedias—of horticulture, agriculture 
and architecture, also Lindley’s Horticul- 
ture and Gray’s Structural Botany ; all of 
which, he says, he read, ‘‘not only every 
line, but much of it many times over.”’ 
Thus he confirmed his original love of 
nature and acquired an understanding of 
it; so that his much-praised work, when 
shortly after he edited the Western 
Farmer and Gardener, was out of well- 
earned knowledge. 

Most of Mr. Beecher’s books were but 
the printing of his spoken words; sundry 
volumes of Star Papers, etc., Norwood, 
and The Life of Jesus, the Christ, are 
exceptions. The first is a charming 
series of chapters on New England 
scenery and life, with enough of a story 
to hold it together, and more wit, wis- 
dom, philosophy and religion than often 
get into a ‘‘novel.’’ This required no 
study of material, but was a weary 
labor of pen-work to his unaccustomed 
hand. The other is a most luminous and 
suggestive exposition of the deeds and 
words of the Master. 

The work on the Life of Christ was be- 
gun in a fashion like his early horticul- 
tural studies. He familiarized himself 
thoroughly with the orthodox and the 
skeptical schools of England, France and 
Germany, while maintaining interest in 
the new lines of the Evolutionary philos- 
ophy. He welcomed these cross-lights, 
while his spiritual nature craved and held 
to the truths of the other world; so that 


he took the materials of the Gospels as 
his final and unquestioned basis. All 
this laying eut of the ground took time, 
and he wrote but little for a year or two. 
The first volume, however, was published 
in June, 1871, and in 1872 he had written 
about two-thirds of the second; after 
that, nothing. 

In discussing Mr. Beecher as author and 
editor, some drawbacks to his perform- 
ance of pen-duties must be noted. First, 
there was his great church. Such cares 
as this entailed, together with his preach- 
ing and lecture-room services, were his 
chief interest at all times. Besides this, 
there were the incessant demands upon 
him from the public to be the Voice on 
all important occasions ; there were inter- 
views with reporters; and such a multi- 
plicity of applications for sympathy and 
aid from citizens beyond his parish, and 





Beecher Memorial Church, Brooglyn, N. Y., toward the 
construction of which money was received from every state 
and territory in this country, from Canada, Scotland, 
England, Walis, Sweden, Denmark, South America, 
China and India, and from persons of many branches 
of religious faith. 


from strangers, as probably few men 
have ever been subject to. 

There were other—at first subtle, and 
afterwards outbreaking and volcanic— 
obstructions to the equability of mind 
needed forsuch work. These are familiar 
and need not be rehearsed; but enough 
has been suggested to show how impos- 
sible it was for Mr. Beecher to have 
regular methods of literary labor. He 
had to work as he could; and, lacking the 
habit of system, he was obliged to await 
the mood. When it came, his quill flew 
over the paper with impatient leaps and 
dashes, and he produced very rapidly. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Beecher did 
a vast amount of writing, the mechanical 
effort of putting pen to paper so lagged 
behind his thought that it was a perpet- 
ual hindrance and annoyance to iim. In 
proof reading, too, he suffered the dis- 
advantage of having his thought come 
back to him as something not altogether 
his own; so that instead of merely ‘“‘cor- 
recting,’”” he found stimulus to fresh 
thinking, and was apt to make havoc with 
the printer’s work. All these things hin- 
dered him, both in authorship and in 
journalistic work. His sermons he rarely 
saw until they came to him in the Plym- 
outh Pulpit pamphlet; he left to others 
their correcting, a certain rough editing 
of obvious tongue-slips, and the giving of 
titles. 

One of his editorial labors should be 
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at least mentioned—the Plymouth Collec- 
tion of Hymns and Tunes—the pioneer 
of Congregational singing in America, 
with a word as to its courageous inclu- 
sion, greatly to the enrichment of wor- 
ship, of hymns from Catholic, Unitarian 
and other sources, then unusual to the 
orthodox Protestant. 

Mr. Beecher’s editing of the Christian 
Union deserves more than a final sentence 
or two. He had had experience in jour- 
nalism. While a theological student he 
had for some months edited the Cincin- 
nati Journal; in Indianapolis, the West- 
ern Farmer and Gardener: and both with 
noticeable ability. He had written much 
for the New York Independent, with na- 
tional effect, and. was for some time its 
editor. He had his own ideas about a 
religious paper, and infused them into 
the Christian Union. He made it purely 
unsectarian, although he himself was a 
sturdy Congregationalist, with firm belief 
in the independence and the fellowship 
of the churches. As he announced, he 
did ‘‘ breathe, through the columns of the 
Christian Union, Christian love, courage, 
eguity and gentleness.’’ He aimed to 
ajolish the ‘‘sacred”’ and “‘secular’’ dis- 
crimination, and to bring the spirit of 
Christ to bear upon all the interests of 
man. 

During the first year (1870) he wrote 
much for the paper (and none on the 
book) ; after that he kept his eye, his mind 
and his heart on the former—and his 
hand, too—influencing its workers much 
as he did Plymouth Church. His spirit 
informed and guided it, and, no less than 
his name, was the power that swept it 
to its great success—although ably sup- 
plemented by the clear-eyed management 
and admirable editorial writing of Mr. 
George S. Merriam, the working-editor 
for five and a half years, who furnished, 
of course, an indispensable element. 

There is no space to detail Mr. Beech- 
er’s many peculiarities—of rapid and 
forceful writing; of either reluctant or 
destructive and reconstructive proof 
reading; the alternations of despair and 
exaltation among his co-workers, at get- 
ting nothing from him or being rejoiced 
by an article or inspired by an hour of 
eloquent talk at the office. The field is 
wide; but this corner of it is fenced in 
by the limits of a brief article. And here 
we must leave it. 

The memory of the man, in the con- 
sciousness of one who knew him inti- 
mately for forty years and worked beside 
him for twenty, is one of boundless men- 
tal resource, perennial humor and sunni- 
ness of temper, a profound spirituality, 
and an amazingly practical embodiment 
of the spirit of Christ in living goodness. 
Here was a sweet-souled, great-hearted, 
Christian, manly man: a life employed 
with rare singleness of purpose in bring- 
ing Christ to men, and men to Christ. 


There will be a fine estate for the courts of 
Spain to divide decades or centuries hence, 
after the $10,000 set apart by the late Cardinal 
Herrero y Espinosa, archbishop of Valencia, 
has drawn interest. He leaves it to “‘ the first 
Spanish general landing in United States 
territory with an army sufficiently strong to 
avenge the defeats of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines.” One can covertly admire as vigorous 
a hater as this prelate seems to have been, in 
an age of shallow optimism and namby pamby 
toleration. 
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A Group of Appreciations of Mr. Beecher 


It was my privilege to know Mr. Beecher well, and to be associated with him as only a few others were in some of 
the most critical periods of his life. He spoke in my church, and often graciously invited me to supply his pulpit, both in 
his presence and in his absence. Nearly if not quite the last lecture that he ever delivered was in the Montclair church. 
I shall never forget the walk to the train after that lecture. He said, ‘‘Let the carriage go, I would rather walk,’”’ and 
throwing his arm around my neck he walked and soliloquized. The shadow of his approaching departure already seemed 
to have touched him. He said, ‘‘ Just think of it! I have been pastor of Plymouth Church nearly forty years, but I shall 
not be much longer.’”? And then he talked about its future and his love for it, and seemed to be like one whose spirit was 
in some far distant land. One day when we were talking about his difficulties and consequent labors he said, ‘‘I will take 
care of the work, if you will take care of the worry.” 

In a conference concerning the composition of his great council an objection was raised to the inviting of one well- 
known man because he was supposed to have prejudged the case; Mr. Beecher quickly said, ‘‘No! he is a fair man, and I 
will trust him whatever his pre-judgments.”’ I heard him preach in the midst of his trial. There was not the faintest 
reference to what he was passing through. He seemed to be living in another world. His text was, ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God,’ etc. Major Pond once told me of an afternoon ride with Mr. Beecher over the prairies. For an hour 
or two he was silent and absorbed, when, just as the sun was setting, he turned toward the Major, put his hand on his 
knees and said with tears in his eyes, ‘‘Pond, just think of it! Ina little while I shall see Jesus.”” Major Pond could not 
tell that story with an undimmed eye. 

I was too near to Mr. Beecher in my early manhood to be impartial now. He was more than any other like a father 
in the ministry, often doing me thoughtful and unsought favors; and he was the same to a host of other young ministers. 
He never forgot that he was young once; and the less that any of us were able to do in retura the more ungrudging his 
service to us. As I think of him now, the qualities of his character which most impress me were his generosity, his fair- 
ness, his love for his enemies, and strange as it may seem, his self-control. His own charity surpassed any that he preached. 
As an orator he was unapproachable. I have heard most of the great pulpit orators of our time and language—Punshon, 
Simpson, Spurgeon, Liddon, Brooks, Parker—and not one could be compared with him. I have seen great audiences bow 
before his eloquence as a field of wheat goes down before the west wind. 

As a preacher, in his combination of philosophic insight, spiritual vision, and power of persuasion, he was without a 
peer. I do not think he was an original thinker; he had no time for original work. But he absorbed that which was best 
and most vital in the works of the original thinkers, and in a true and noble sense became their interpreter, and also an 
inspirer of thought as well as a molder of life. I do not compare him with any other man whom our country has pro- 
duced because he belongs in a class by himself. The years are already driving away the clouds from his memory. As an 
orator, a preacher, a patriot and a Christian, I believe that his name will endure as one of the most precious possessions 
of the American people. 

Montclair, N. J. AMORY H. BRADFORD. 


I knew Mr. Beecher as a preacher and as an orator, especially upon political and economic subjects. I was reared 
in the Episcopal Church and amongst old-time Democratic surroundings. Before I had heard or seen Mr. Beecher, I was 
rather prejudiced against him. Curiosity first prompted me, as a very young man, to visit Plymouth Church. I entered 
with doubt and misgiving. I left a disciple and a follower. 

The crowds which went to hear him, notably during the period of excitement attendant upon the dark days of the 
great trial, often made it difficult to secure a seat or even to gain access to the building. I frequently sat upon the steps 
leading to the platform upon which he stood. Though inconvenient, my seat gave me the opportunity of hearing every 
word, and of observing every change of expression in his wonderfully mobile countenance. Mr. Beecher was as much an 
actor as a preacher. Unconsciously every spoken sentence was reilected in action. His mouth was singularly expressive, 
and his full eye lighted with joy, flashed with indignation, or became suffused with tears, according to the varying moods 
of his marvelous oratory. I do not believe that there ever was another man possessing so large a share of originality as a 
speaker. Furthermore, if there ever was an impromptu orator, Beecher was that man. 

But the man himself was much more than his genius in moving audiences. Every one can trace much of his mental 
and moral make-up to original impulses derived from contact with great souls, in his family, his school or college—amongst 
his teachers or even amongst strangers. Thus Mr. Beecher, years before I knew him, moved me in many ways. 

lie was one of the few men whom I have met, whose reputation of greatness did not suffer by personal contact. He 
carried about him the atmosphere of a great man—something which cannot be defined, but only felt. He taught me to 
throw off the bonds of traditional or conventional thinking, and to think as a free man. Then how new and beautiful 
appeared to me the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

He had the courage of his convictions in religion, economics and in politics—and he made other men as brave as 
himself. In the prime of life, he fought the battle for free men. When the shadows were lengthening, with the resilience 
of youth, he began a battle for free trade—to restore to commerce the conditions designed by the Creator. When asked, 
as to whether he would like to live his long life over again, he answered that he would not, but added, in substance, ‘I 
should like to live long enough to induce the American people to favor the unshackling of intercourse between nation and 
nation.”’ 

It was my privilege to be the first secretary of the Revenue Reform Club of Brooklyn, of which Mr. Beecher was 
first president, and which, under his leadership, soon gained a national reputation. I came in frequent contact with him 
then, and many a time heard him speak after such masters of accurate and logical statement as David A. Wells and Prof. 
William G. Sumner, using largely their material. But how different it all seemed, when transmuted into humor and satire, 
into fancy and imagery. 

Mr. Beecher never could handle figures correctly, but he, nevertheless, saw the philosophy and poetry which underlay 
mathematics, and, even, the dryest statistics. Men like Mr. Wells instructed—but Beecher awakened the emotions which 
led to action. I owe no man a larger debt of gratitude, mainly, as I have intimated, because he taught me to stand for 
what I believe to be right, and having done all, still to stand. 

It was my pleasure to suggest and to contribute to the raising of the statue of Mr. Beecher, which stands in the 
busiest center of Brooklyn. When Dr. Hillis, on New Year’s Day last, suggested a further memorial to his distinguished 
predecessor—I felt it a pleasure to co-operate. All who owe a debt to one of the greatest men of our time should, by their 
generous contributions, see to it, that the Memorial do worthily call to mind the life-work of Henry Ward Beecher. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. FRED W. HINRICHs. 


I am hardly to be counted among those who are entitled to speak from a personal knowledge of Mr. Beecher. I knew 
him with an affectionate admiration, but can only claim that intimacy of acquaintance with him which is due to the fact 
that all contact with him was intimate. So much I ought to say if I venture to comment at all upon his character. I 
would not undertake to pronounce an opinion upon the weight and scope of his intellectual powers; I was always too 
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eager.a learner from him to think of measuring his spiritual dimensions. I can only testify that my contact with him— 
without the slightest knowledge of the fact on his part, I feel sure—reshaped my life when I had reached years where not 
many lives are reshaped. I think those who knew him best will testify that he unconsciously exercised this influence upon 
an amazing number of men. 

Whatever his genius was, I shall presume no farther than to name three obvious characteristics which combined to 
give that genius its fullest potency upon the vast numbers of men whom he reached by his voice or with his pen: First, 
his faultless and splendid courage, a three-fold courage of body, mind and heart, always perfectly balanced with a spon- 
taneous and absolutely unostentatious magnaminity; next, the great dignity of his inmost spirit, joined with a mirthful— 
a boyish—carelessness for outward semblances; and last, the yearning tenderness, the profundity and the catholicity of his 
affections, : 

Northampton. G. W. CABLE. 


I always loved Mr. Beecher. Once when I was in great need of sympathy Mr. Beecher met me in Brooklyn on the 
street. He stopped, took my hand in both of his and expressed his warm regard for me, and encouraged me more than 
I can express by an inspiration not only from his words, but from the soul that appeared in his face and in all his 
framework. 

I never went to hear him speak—and I went many times—that I did not come away with the expression, ‘What a 
manly man!”’ One of the first sermons that I heard from his lips after graduating from West Point, when I was on my 
way to an active campaign in Florida, was delivered in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Just before its close he brought 
his hand down upon the large Bible and said in substance, ‘“‘I believe the teachings of that Book with all my heart.” 
His attitude, his gesture and the tones of his voice impressed me in a way I could not forget. Of course I am but one 
of the multitude who were influenced by him to treasure up the words of eternal life. 

In deed and in truth Henry Ward Beecher was a man like David, inspired by the Spirit of the Lord, and a man 
fearless in the proclamation of truth, but always in accordance with the great Master’s own Spirit. 

Burlington, Vt. OLIVER OTIs HOWARD. 


It was my privilege to see Mr. Beecher many times, to have much pleasant talk with him, to hear him many times 
and on some great occasions; but I heard him preach only a few times. One of these puts out the light of all the others 
with its supreme magnificence. I think it must have been the best sermon that he ever preached. It was on the Voice 
of God. It was as transcendental as Emerson. The doctrine was that the perpetual revelation is independent of all 
special revelations; that without Bible, Christ or Church the Voice of God would have made itself heard in all lands and 
times. This doctrine was quite other than that of the deliberate agnosticism of his famous Can Theodore Parker Worship 
My God? with the answer that he (Beecher) knew no God but Christ. It was the deliberate agnosticism of this doctrine 
that made Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable so attractive to him. But a happy inconsistency saved him 
from the habitual expression of his deliberate theology. His heart was wiser than his head, and the language of that 
was the language of his sermon on the Voice of God, not that of his theological contention that, except for Christ, we 
are without God in the world. 

The poetry and humor of the man were for me his most remarkable traits. A good judge of these things once said 
to me, ‘‘ Beecher has said more Shakespearean things than any one since Shakespeare.’’ I think not, yet I should hardly 
know where to turn for one exceeding him. It is because these things do not inhere in a meditated body of thought 
that he is not now more widely read. He had the fatal gift of spontaneity; fatal to his literary permanence. He exerts 
his influence not through the medium of his writings, but through thousands of men and women who do not generally 
know whence they derive their help. He is ‘‘the sweet presence of a good diffused,’ by those who caught their inspira- 
tion from his living lips and from his writings when they were hot with the pulsation of his mighty heart. 

His preaching was a dissolving agent, acting with immense force on the Calvinism which was dominant when he 
began to preach. I think he did not so much see “the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’”’ as he saw the humanity 
of Jesus in the face of God. Perhaps this was not sound theology, but it presented a human ideal of entrancing beauty, 
and the ideals men honor are dynamic forces in their lives. Henry Ward Beecher’s Jesus was a great improvement upon 
Calvin’s God, much more constraining to all noble things. 

Brooklyn. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


I remember in Mr. Beecher’s preaching a wonderful vitality which made the truths of religion in his handling to 
be felt as matters of near and immediate interest. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, writing of her husband’s earlier volume, 
Bells and Pomegranates, says: 

Or of Browning, some pomegranate which, if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured of a veined humanity. 

These lines express for me the impression of Mr. Beecher’s personality which I derived from his sermons. I had 
heard him from time to time before the Civil War, always with great pleasure and interest, but I must think that the 
inspiration of that great contest brought out in him a new power and fervor. Preachers often impress us with their re- 
moteness from our common human life. In their sermons, we seem to smell the very leather of the volumes which are 
their daily and hourly companions. Mr. Beecher spoke to us from the heart of the life of his own time, interpreting to 
us its duties and its lessons. 

Never shall I forget one occasion early in the Civil War when I found a seat in one of the crowded pews of a con- 
gregation waiting and eager to hear him. His discourse was so uplifting and inspiring in its character that it seemed to 
find a fit culmination in the hymn that followed its close: 

We are living, we are dwelling 
In a strange and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 

I recall another Sunday in the days in which an outrageous scandal which assailed Mr. Beecher was at its height. 
I happened to be visiting at the house of a friend who did not feel the assurance which I felt of the infamous falsehood 
of the charges preferred against the great teacher. In spite of her earnest persuasion I took my way to Plymouth Church 
to attend its morning service. I must confess that I did this with some trouble of mind, saying to myself, ‘If there is 
any truth in these charges, I shall feel it in the insincerity which will naturally show itself in the utterances of the 
preacher.”” As I entered the church a heavenly calm seemed to rest upon the congregation. The splendid choir began 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful chorus: 

He, watching over Israel, 

Slumbers not, nor sleeps. 
I waited with some anxiety for the first words of the pastor’s prayer. In them I found the same calm, the same uplift- 
ing trust in the divine Guardian. My thought was: “This man stands in the innermost refuge of the Just; the citadel 
of a conscience void of offense against God or man.”’ 

I remember a word of Mr. Beecher’s which I chanced to hear in what were to me rather heedless days. It was to 
the following effect: ‘‘Do not suppose that at a time when you may keenly feel the need of religious comfort and help 
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that I have carried it with me ever since. 
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you will be able to command them as one orders a suit of clothes from a tailor.’’ This homely simile so impressed me 
Not very long after my hearing it a severe family.affliction brought it vividly 


to my mind, from which the lesson intended has never vanished. 


From time to time Mr. Beecher used to come to Boston in order to fulfill some lecture engagement. 
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On one of 


these occasions a lady friend, meeting me in the street, said: “Mr. Beecher has come to town today, and I cannot well 


entertain him. 
two o’clock. 


Do you think of any one who would like to invite him to dinner? ’’—the hour of which in those days was 
I replied that I should be most happy to receive him at my house. 


Hastening to invite a friend to meet 


him, I prefaced my invitation with these words: ‘‘The sun is going to rise in my parlor today—Henry Ward Beecher is 


coming to dine with me.”’ 


This friend was Mary Booth, the charming wife of the great tragedian, Edwin Booth. When, 


not long afterwards, Mrs. Booth was stricken with sudden and fatal disease, Mr. Beecher wrote to her husband a very 


kind and consoling letter. 


What I have here written only seems to me to show that words can but partially express the charm and power of 
those unique personalities which illuminate the world of their time, and, passing, leave behind them a track of light 
which bears witness to what they did, but cannot recall what they were. 


Boston. 


In and Around Chicago 


Farewell to Professor Mackenzie 

Desirous of hearing him once more on some 
subject in which he is deeply interested, the 
ministers of Chicago and vicinity asked Dr. 
Mackenzie to occupy the time on Monday, 
Dee. 21, in such a way as might suit him best. 
He spoke on. the opportunities and weak- 
nesses of Congregationalism in Chicago.” To 
reach the maximum of strength Congregation- 
alism, he thinks, should be organized more 
completely than at present, and this organ- 
izing center he would find in the Chicago As- 
sociation. More attention should also be paid 
to our educational institutions, lest they slip 
from our hands or cut loose from every ap- 
pearance of denominational control, as is the 
case already with some of what were formerly 
our most prominent colleges. But the chief 
emphasis was laid on the fact that the pur- 
pose of our body and of all that it undertakes 
should be the saving of men. Hence the need 
of evangelistic training and effort. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie was present at the monthly class din- 
ner of the Chicago Seminary Seniors Dee. 15, 
and was presented with a gold-headed cane 
in token of the esteem of the class. 


At the Club 

Professor Mackenzie presided, but this did 
not prevent his friends from presenting a 
resolution and securing its unanimous adop- 
tion, recounting his services as a teacher and 
a preacher in Chicago during the past eight 
years, and their regret at his removal from 
us. This meeting, though called Forefathers’ 
meeting, was really a farewell to the Profes- 
sor. Considerable business was transacted, 
and among other resolutions passed was one 
favoring the establishment of Congregational 
headquarters in St. Louis during the fair, and 
suggesting that this be brought about through 
the co-operation of the nineteen Congrega- 
tional Clubs in the Mississippi valley. To 
forward this movement a committee was ap- 
pointed with authority to act. The address of 
the evening, on The Puritans, was delivered 
by George R. Peck, counsel for the Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway Company. 


More Gifts to the University 

At the convocation, Dec. 22, President Har- 
per announced a cash gift of $1,850,000 from 
Mr. Rockefeller, and cash received from other 
sources amounting to $1,096,000, nearly $3,000,- 
000 in all. A good deal of this money has 
been or will be used in the purchase of real 
estate south of the Midway. The tower group 
of buildings, costing $500,000, four in number 
and forming a cloister, was opened formally 
and the generosity of their donors duly recog- 
nized. They are the gift of Leon Mandell, 
John J. Mitchell, Charles L. Hutchinson and 
the Reynolds estate. The convocation address 
was by Premier George W. Ross of Ontario. 
A year ago President Harper said that $5,000,- 
000 more would enable the university to do 
its work year by year without a deficit. Now, 
although he has received large additions to 
the endowment, he wants $6,000,000 more, and 
in the meantime says that the trustees have 
determined to reduce expenses as much as 
possible and to refuse to undertake new work 


unless means for its support are provided be- 
forehand. 


Christmas Presents 


It seems as if every one wanted to make 
Christmas presents of some sort. The usual 
work has been done by Salvation Army, Vol- 
unteers, churches and charitable organiza- 
tions. But a larger proportion of the gifts 
are from employers to employees, and take 
the form of food, extra pay or money. R. T. 


. Crane, for example, will divide this year about 


$250,000 among his men, giving to each one of 
them in proportion to his wages and to the 
length of time he has served the firm. Mr. 
Crane has always been a warm friend of the 
laboring man and is doing all he can to render 
his condition more tolerable. The same is 
true of hundreds of other employers in this 
city, some of whom have a right to be ag- 
grieved at the readiness of those whom they 
thus remember to join in a strike upon ap- 
parently slight provocation. The shutting 
down of the steel works in South Chicago 
and the temporary closing of the Pullman car 
works and several other immense establish- 
ments has filled Christmas with gloom for 
thousands of people. If these works open 
again it will probably be with a wage scale 
reduced from ten to twenty per cent., and 
with no assurance of permanent employment 
even then. 


Chicago, Dec. 26. FRANKLIN. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 3, Sunday. The Source.—James 1: 12-21. 

First temptation, then approval, then the 
crown. God subjects us to temptation, as a 
father sends his son to schovl, well knowing 
that it is a place of temptation as well as learn- 
ing. In this sense temptation is the path of 
life for growing souls. God would cease to be 
God if he incited men to evil but also if he 
spared men trial at the cost of stunting 
growth. It is not the absence of sin but the 
presence of opportunity that speaks to us of 
God. Heaven is not in the absence of all possi- 
bilities of evil, but in the lack of their appeal 
to victorious souls. 


Jan. 4. Saying and Doing.—James 1: 22-27. 

One of the least admirable characters is the 
phrasemaker who turns a moral sentence ad- 
mirably, but never turns from self-indulgence. 
One striking instance is Seneca, who wrote 
voluminously on morals—and yet both edu- 
cated and abetted Nero. Self-deceit is so easy 
that one of our first duties is to face the facts 
of weakness and besetting sins. The perfect 
law is the law of liberty—the life of heaven 
and the heavenly life on earth are free. 


Jan. 5. Dishonoring the Poor.—James 2: 1-13. 

It was King Jehoshaphat [2 Chron. 20: 7] 
who told his judges that there is no respect of 
persons with God. Paul, who had been edu- 
cated in the exclusive school of the Pharisees 
and had gone over to the simplicity of Christ, 
quotes the saying three times in his letters. 


JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Caste is un-Christian. Remember that the 
experiment of caste-recognizing Christianity 
wholly failed in India. The church to which 
James writes was tempted by social glamours, 
as men are today. Dishonoring the poor is 
dishonoring Christ who loved and chose the 
poor. James’s preoccupation with freedom is 
his reaction from the servitude of traditional 
Judaism. But we are still in the atmosphere 
of Jewish Christianity for James calls the 
meeting place of the church a synagogue. 


Jan.6. Faith and Works.—James 2: 14-26. 
It is impossible to imagine a stillborn Chris- 
tian faith. The works of life are the evidence 
of life. Christianity moves in the realms of 
acquaintance and experience, it can never 
shine like the Rontgen rays, in'a vacuum. 
Note again James’s dislike of barren formulas. 
In his own way he was as practical as Paul. 


Jan. 7. 
1-12. 
Compare the humiliation of Jesus, in which 

there is no confession of sin, with the humility 

of James, which says, ‘‘ For in many things 
we all stumble.”’ Yet James in the lifetime 
of his brother thought himself the wiser man. 

The vehemence of this passage almost suggests 

that sins of the tengue were those which 

James himself had most to fight. Words are 

deeds, the good consistency of a tongue is high 

evidence of a successful fight for overcoming. 


The Untamed Tongue.—James 3: 


Jan. 8. 
13-18. 
Wisdom is here described in terms of eon- 

duct. It isa fine opportunity for comparison 

between these two wisdoms, applying Christ’s 
words about knowing men by their fruits. 

Wisdom from above is first pure, then peace- 

able. Notice how often in this letter jealousy 

and faction are blamed. 


Wisdom from Above.—James 3: 


Jan.9. Humility.—James 4: 1-10. 

The soul’s aim inevitably colors prayer. 
Gifts for sin are gifts for judgment. Mercy 
denies what we would spend upon our sins. 
A friend of the world is a friend of the social 
order which denies or ignores the authority 
and the purposes of God. The call to humil- 
ity is a call to put the center of our lives out- 
side of self. Our spiritual astronomy must 
not proceed upon a perishing system which 
makes the earth the center. 


A New Year’s Wish 
To be free from narrowness ; 

To respond to the nearest need, 

To help all; 

| To magnify the good in the meanest, 

| To minimize with love apparent faults in 

others ; 

| To give God his opportunity in me; 

To further his plan for the world he loves; 
Let this be my wish. 





W. P. Lanpers. 
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A Prophet of 


By Rev. A. 


Several hundreds of Sunday school 
teachers are preparing to visit Palestine 
in a few weeks. Let us imagine one of 
them landing at Joppa 1877 years ago. 
Passing through Roman officers at the 
custom house he joins a company of trav- 
elers, and mounted on a donkey crosses 
the plain of Sharon and the second day, 
after riding for hours up steep, stony 
paths he enters the Holy City. He meets, 
as he would today, Jews of many nations, 
Greek, Parthian, Egyptian, Cretan and 
Arabian, speaking different languages, 
but having their Scriptures in Greek, 
while in the synagogues their scribes read 
them in Hebrew and interpret them in 
the spoken tongues. They go together to 
their temple on the Southeastern hill over 
whose entrance gate shines a great gilded 
eagle. But the Jerusalem Jews look ask- 
ance at those who bear the marks of for- 
eign birth, while they all regard with 
contempt the more numerous Gentiles— 
Roman, Greek, Syrian, a hated crowd of 
invaders from many lands. 

The traveler sees companies moving 
around the Mount of Olives down toward 
the Jordan valley. He asks a Jew whom 
he meets by the way some questions, such 
as these: 

1. What is the matter with your people? 
The Jew answers: We are a wronged, 
miserable race. This is the land loved by 
our God above all lands. It was given 
by him to our fathers to be ours forever. 
Our temple yonder is his dwelling place. 
He only should be worshiped here. But 
look at the Roman ensign flying above 
Pilate’s palace. See the statue of the 
emperor before which men are bowing as 
they pass it. There is the theater dese- 
crating our Holy City. Alien gods are at 
every street corner. We cannot go into 
the temple to stand before the golden 
vine cluster above the Holy Place without 
passing the hateful Roman eagle that tells 
us that even Jehovah is guarded by the 
usurper. 

Worst of all, our own priests are false 
to their duty. Many of them neglect Je- 
hovah whom they profess toserve. Some 
betray their trust for gain. The wealthier 
classes leave the poor to suffer. Jewish 
tax collectors extort money unjustly from 
their brethren, and the soldiers are cruel 
and brutal. Many are discouraged and 
have lost hope for the nation, for we have 
had to submit to Roman rule since a time 
beyond the memory of the oldest of us. 

2. Why are these crowds going down 
to the valley? They are going to hear a 
great prophet, who is said to be the only | 
son of an old Jewish priest. No one 
knew him till a few weeks ago when he | 
suddenly appeared along the banks of the 
Jordan, as the great prophet Elijah ap- 
peared more than 900 years ago. Like 
him this new prophet is clothed in rough | 
garments and lives apart from men. | 
[v. 4]. He refuses to tell who he is or | 
whence he came, saying he is only a} 
voice foretold by another of our ancient | 
prophets. We first heard of him warning 
those who met him as they were crossing 
the river or journeying along the bank 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 10. 
The Preaching of John the Baptist. Text, Matt. 
3: 1-12. 
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that a new time was coming very soon 
either of destruction or deliverance for 
our nation. Ever since then crowds have 
been going down to him from this city 
and all the region round about. 

3. What does he preach? He is not 
afraid of any one. He has told the ofticers 
of the church and the leaders of its sects 
that their pride in Jewish birth will not 
save for them their offices, that God can 
raise up from the lowest classes men as 
acceptable to him as they think they are, 
and that if they do not repent of their 
sins and live for the nation as true patriots 
both they and it will be destroyed [vs. 7- 
10]. He tells the people that they must 
divide their clothes and food with the 
poor. He says to the tax collectors that 
they must stop their extortion. He warns 
the soldiers to cease their cruelty and 
plundering and to be content with their 
wages [Luke 3: 10-14]. 

But the chief reason why so many are 
going to hear him is that he declares 
that a new society is about to spring up, 
which he calls the kingdom of heaven. 
He summons everybody to join it. The 
only condition of entering it, he says, is 
to repent of their sins, and those who 
confess and repent he baptizes in the 
river. But he tells them that a leader 
of the new society is coming, the Messiah 
whom our prophets have foretold and 
who for ages has been expected. He says 
that this new leader of the Jews will know 
their thoughts and purposes and will 
search them through and through with 
the Holy Spirit of God; that he will sift 
them as the farmer sifts the wheat on 
his threshing floor with a winnowing fan, 
and will enlist under his banner all those 
who truly repent and show themselves 
worthy, while he will destroy all the rest 
as-the farmer burns up the chaff [vs. 10- 
12}, 

4. What is the effect of his preaching? 
A great many come to him to be baptized. 
Some of our teachers and of the leaders 
of the church are among them. All 
classes are being baptized by him from 
Judea and Samaria and Galilee and from 
the other side of the river [vs. 5, 6]. They 
believe they are preparing for a revolu- 
tion which will drive these hated foreign- 
ers out of the country, as our prophets 
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have promised, and that the nations will 
witness our triumph [Luke 3: 4-6]. All 


. the people are excited, and many of them 


are wondering if he is himself the Mes- 
siah [Luke 3: 15]. An official delegation 
was sent from Jerusalem to ask him if 
he is the Messiah, but he denied it, saying 
he is only the Messiah’s messenger going 
before him [John 1: 19-27]. 

Yet the people are sure that some great, 
good thing is going to come and they all 
listen to his preaching as good news 
{Luke 3: 18]. The whole nation is wak- 
ing up and growing expectant, and any 
day we may see the long-expected Leader 
coming to deliver the chosen people of 
God from their enemies, even as we have 
heard that the good priest who is the 
father of this prophet foretold at his 
birth, and restoring to our nation its own 
land in unending peace and prosperity 
Luke 1: 67-79]. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The First Shall Be Last 


The grass—to wither; 
The tlower—to fade; 
The sun—to sink; 
The dark—to invade; 
The stars—to fail; 
Love—to prevail! 


The hope—to droop; 
The joy—to sigh; 
The faith—to doubt; 
The peace—to fly: 
The dream—to bewail; 
Love—to prevail! 


The babe—to weep; 
The youth—to fall; 
The man—to swerve; 
The age—to pall; 
The death—to assail: 
Love—to prevail! 
— William James. 


“Stretch Forth Thy Hand” 


(Matt. 12: 13) 
A TALK TO GIRLS 
BY MARGARET M. SLATTERY 


It was a day like other days. With 
calm and solemn faces the Jews sought 
their synagogues to offer Sabbath wor- 
ship. Among others was this man with 
his withered hand, perhaps so long use- 
less that he had almost ceased to miss it. 

I wonder how many of you girls to 
whom I am speaking have withered 
hands? If I should ask you to hold them 
up I might see white, delicate hands, 
skillful, artistic hands or those that are 
rough with the thousand honest tasks 
which fall to a woman. But I would 
searce see one withered hand. 

Ah, but back of these wonderful hands 
which you hold out to me, I see the in- 
visible motor hands. Look at these in- 
visible hands with me. 

As you were walking down town yes- 
terday you overtook a girl you knew. 
You see her often in church. She used 
to be in your class in school and left 
when her mother died. She seemed tired 
and troubled. You would rather not 
have walked along with her and she knew 
it. You had nothing to say to her and 
at the first store you stopped and said 
good-by. And she went on, her heavy 
burden no lighter for having met you. 
You made your purchases and chatted 
gayly with some friends you met and 
started home. 

At the corner where you waited for the 
car a little fellow stood in the cold, 
whistling wind calling out his morning 
papers. His clothing was hardly warm 
enough for summer, and he changed his 
papers from one arm to the other so as 
to keep one cold, bare hand in his pocket. 
He asked you to buy a paper and you 
thought him a nuisance, as you tucked 
your dainty box of candy under your arm 
that you might put both hands in your 
muff. You did not even give him a 
smile. Not that he cared, for he was 
used to it. But you went home all un- 
conscious of your withered hand, which 
selfishness has shriveled until it hangs 
by your side limp, warped and useless. 

Perhaps I am speaking also to the 


Thoughtless Girl. Last Sunday your busy 
pastor asked you if you would call on one 
of the old ladies of your church and eheer 
her up a little. She was oncé as busy 
and happy as you, but now she sits the 
long day through bearing her loneliness 
and pain as best she may. You promised 
to make that call. But Saturday night 
came and the call was not made. The 
week before you had made a promise to 
your friend. It, too, lies broken. The 
long, firm cords are beginning to shrink, 
and unless you take heed your promises 
carelessly made and thoughtlessly broken 
will shrivel that strong hand and leave 
it weak and helpless. 

Yes, and I am looking into the face of 
another girl today. It is an earnest face. 
It seems as if your hand would be busy, 
strong and helpful. But no; for last 
night as you left your friend you said a 
bitter thing. A hard, cruel word which 
surprised and stung and left a hurt never 
wholly to be healed. It was not the first 
time the fire of your hot temper uncon- 
trolled had swept through your veins, 
shrinking and withering that hand which 
might have been growing beautiful and 
strong. 

I know I must be speaking to some 
whose hands have grown strong as the 
years have passed, but O, the other group 
is such a large one. They come from 
school and home and office and shop. 
They go about their daily tasks half un- 
conscious of the hands that are growing 
weak and crippled. 

You notice in the story that as soon as 
Christ had spoken, the man stretched out 
his hand. Though he had perhaps never 
before been able to do it, in obedience to 
that command he stretched it forth and 
in that act it was made whole like the 
other. : 

Right here lies the trouble with so many 
of us whose hands are crippled. Had we 
met Christ in the temple and he, seeing 
the useless member, had commanded us, 
‘Stretch forth thy hand,’ so many of us 
would have said: ‘But I cannot,’ ‘I 
never have,”’ ‘‘I couldn’t if I tried.”” We 
say it now. Every time we meet an op- 
portunity to do some good we have never 
done, to say some word we have never 
said, to touch in sympathy and love some 
needy life as we have never done it, and 
turn from that opportunity with, ‘I 
couldn’t do it,’’ ‘‘I never have,’’ we leave 
the presence of the Christ bearing the 
withered hand, instead of stretching it 
forth that he might make it whole. 

I have known girls whose lives seem to 
be without many things. But I have 
never known a girl absolutely without an 
ideal, away in the distance, which embod- 
ies all she hopes to be and do. And as 
long as she keeps her ideal clear and strug- 
gles bravely toward it, no matter against 
what odds, she is safe. But the moment 
a girl lowers her ideal she lowers her life. 
No girl can afford to keep as an ideal any- 
thing short of the highest. 

You remember when Tennyson’s beau- 
tiful Guinevere went forth as a girl to 
meet great Arthur the King; he was her 
ideal, strong, true, brave and pure. But 
between Guinevere and her ideal came 
Lancelot, and she turned away from the 


king. Then it was she sinned her awful 
sin. Only when in her hour of misery 
and remorse she beheld again the face 
of Arthur and heard his words of pardon 
was she able to reach out toward all that 
he was and she once more longed to be. 
Then there burst from her sorrowing 
heart the lesson which cost her so dear: 

We needs must love the highest when we see it, 

Not Lancelot, nor another. 

History, literature, music and art unite 
in presenting to us one supreme ideal, 
the Christ, who, when he came, set before 
us ideals no soul has been able to attain. 
And he left a command no soul can dis- 
obey and grow, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

But a few days have passed since a 
flood of love and good will arose and 
spread over all our land as we remem- 
bered the angels’ song o’er the hills of 
Palestine. Every girl’s heart was stirred 
with a new tenderness, and every mother 
held her child a little closer as she thought 
of that Baby in Bethlehem’s manger. 
But it is not toward the dear Christ Child 
in his lowly cradle that we turn at the 
dawn of this New Year. Striving to put 
regret and failure behind us, and gazing 
half afraid into the mystery and the 
opportunity before, we turn to the vic- 
torious Christ, the King. Sometimes we 
forget he is the King. We have heard 
his story so often and lived out his teach- 
ings so poorly we sometimes fail to know 
he is the King. But some have known 
it and it has made their lives great. 

When Victoria, a mere girl, stood be- 
fore the assembled multitude of her peo- 
ple and the crown had been placed upon her 
head, all fell upon their knees to do her 
honor. And as she stood there the words 
of the Hallelujah Chorus from The Mes- 
siah rang out through the Abbey, ‘‘The 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords.’’ The young 
queen listened and as it rang out again, 
‘King of Kings,’’ she took off her crown 
and holding it in her hands bowed her 
head and repeated softly, ‘‘ King of Kings, 
Lord of Lords.’ In the thought of her 
heart at that supreme moment lay the se- 
cret of her noble womanhood. 

Girls, let me say to each one of you to- 
day, in the name of this King, ‘‘Stretch 
forth thy hand.” You with that weak 
hand shortened by the hard circumstances 
of your life, stretch it forth! You with 
that hand drawn up by love of self; and 
you with fingers warped by thoughtless, 
unkind words and deeds, stretch them 
forth. With honest purpose, with un. 
faltering will, whatever may be its weak- 
ness or its need, ‘‘ Stretch forth thy hand.” 

And the Christ will look upon it, he 
will pity its weakness and deformity and 
lo! as you stretch it forth it will become 
whole—restored, that you may bless with 
kindly deed many a needy one who waits 
and waits—-perhaps for you. 





If I ever fee] like envying any one, it is 
not the world-famous author but some 
serene, devout soul, who has made the 
life of Christ his own, and whose will is 
the divine will.—J. G. Whittier. 
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The Education of Bones 
BY HARRIET LUMMIS 


It was the little teacher’s first school 
and the first day of school. She was 
wearing her first long skirt, too, and had 
~done her hair on the top of her head in 
the effort to make herself look old and 
dignified. But down in her heart she 
felt like a frightened little girl. Some of 
the older boys, Timothy for one, were 
taller than she, and when she looked in 
their direction she unconsciously put on 
her most severe expression, to make up 
for her lack of inches. 

It was just half past nine when the visi- 
tor came. The scholars were bending 
over their books, and the schoolroom 
hummed like a _ beehive. The little 
teacher was getting ready to put some 
work upon the board when the visitor 
pushed the door open, and came up the 
aisle with noiseless steps. Then he lay 
down by Timothy’s desk. 

The odd thing was that no one seemed 
to notice it. No one looked up nor 
laughed. The little teacher was so as- 
tonished that for a moment she could not 
find her voice. Then she said in her 
sternest tones, ‘‘ Timothy Goss, put that 
dog out.”’ 

Instead of obeying, Timothy raised his 
hand as a sign that he wanted to speak. 
‘It’s only Bones,’”’ he explained, smil- 
ingly. ‘‘ Bones always comes to school. 
He behaves so well that the teachers 
don’t mind and he likes it.’’ Timothy 
was going on with his explanation when 
the little teacher interrupted him by 
rapping op the desk. 

““That will do, Timothy,’ she said. ‘I 
don’t wish to have you answer me back. 
Put the dog out at once.” 

Timothy rose to his feet in bewilder- 
ment, and then Bones, who seemed to 
understand that he was the subject of 
the conversation, without catching the 
exact drift, made things worse. He 
walked straight up to the teacher’s desk, 
wagging his tail, as if to say, ‘‘ I haven’t 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, but I 
always liked the teachers, and they like 
me. Let’s be friends.”’ . 

The little teacher did not understand 
dogs. She caught up the ruler with a 
frightened idea of using it to protect her- 
self. ‘‘Call him away,” she cried, her 
lips very white. In another moment she 
would have screamed, but Timothy spoke 
Bones’s name, and Bones stopped short 
where he stood. Then he followed his 
master out of doors, while the school 
buzzed with indignation. 

District Number Two School was proud 
of Bones. His record as a school-going 
dog had been talked of in every farm- 
house within a dozen miles. He never 
missed a session, and not only was he a 
model of deportment, but he strongly dis- 
approved of anything like inattention on 
the part of the scholars. If a slate was 
dropped, or a laugh broke the stillness of 
the study hour, a low growl from Bones 
reproved the offender. -When a boy wan- 
dered off at recess and failed to hear the 
bell, Bones promptly hunted him up, and 
drove him back, just as he drove home 
the cows at sunset. In short, he was one of 
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the features of the school, a sort of teach- 
er’s assistant, and to have him turned out 
in this ignominious fashion, touched the 
pride of every scholar. But no one else 
could feel it as Timothy did. 

Timothy was the good boy of the school. 
He was an orphan, and had less to love 
than some of the others, which may have 
been the reason why he cared so much for 


books. But most of all Timothy loved 
Bones. The two were friends, comrades 
and allies. They had been inseparable 


from the time Bones was a clumsy puppy, 
always tripping over his own paws. 
And now the teacher had turned Bones 
out of school and Timothy could hear him 
whining uneasily under the windows. 
When the teacher called him to put an 
example on the board, Timothy shook his 
head, and the scholars whispered to one 
another. Timothy never failed in arith- 
metic. 

This was the unfortunate beginning of 
the little teacher’s first school, and as the 
days went by, things grew no better. 
Bones was no longer on hand to awe the 
refractory by his low, deep growl. Timo- 
thy was sulky, and the others missed the 
help of his good example. Day after day 
the inattention and lawlessness grew. 
The little teacher lost her color and her 
eyes had a worried look. How could 
she bear to go home and tell father and 
mother that she was a failure. 

Two slow weeks dragged by, and at last 
it was Friday afternoon. The hands of 
the schoolhouse clock were pointing to 
four. The little teacher kept her voice 
steady till school was dismissed, and then 
she sat down and cried. She was to spend 
Saturday and Sunday with friends in the 
next village, and for these two days she 
meant to forget all about school worries. 
After she had refreshed herself by a good 
cry, she wiped her eyes and went cheerily 
to work sweeping up the schoolroom and 
setting things to rights. School District 
Number Two expected the teachers to 
act as janitors as well. 

She carried her dust-pan and broom 
into the closet, hung them on the wall 
and turned to go out, when a breeze 
swept through the open windows and 
closed the door. The little teacher 
laughed—her heart was light by now— 
and felt for the latch. The surface she 
touched was smooth. There was neither 
knob nor latch on that side. The little 
teacher was a prisoner. 

It took her some tninutes to realize 
what it meant. She was shut into the 
closet of that lonely schoolhouse, and it 
was Friday night. The people at her 
boarding house would not expect her 
back. Her friends in the adjoining vil- 
lage would suppose that she had been 
prevented from making her visit. The 
schoolhouse stood back from the road, 
and it was unlikely that the few passers- 
by would hear her screams. They might 
not find her till the boys and girls came 
to school on Monday morning. 

‘*O, what shall I do!’ cried the poor 
little teacher. ‘‘ What shall I do!” 

Then, though she knew that it was 
almost useless, she screamed until she 
was hoarse and out of breath. After that 
she crouched on the closet floor, shiver- 








ing and putting her hands over her face. 

All at once her straining ears caught a 
sound in the schoolroom. Velvety foot- 
steps came nearer and nearer, there was 
a sniffing at the crack of the door and 
then a short, quick bark. ‘O, Bones,’ 
cried the little teacher. ‘Dear old 
Bones!”’ 

In the dark she held out her hands to 
him, crying forjoy. And Bones evidently 
understoed, for in a moment she heard 
him jump and catch the latch in his teeth. 
The door did not open, but the shaking 
and rattling of the latch were some com- 
fort. That dreadful sense of being alone 
and forgotten no longer weighed her 
down. Bones was there. 

For five minutes Bones jumped and 
growled and worried the latch, and then 
all at once there was the sound of scurry- 
ing feet across the schoolroom floor. 
‘* Bones,” the little teacher called faintly. 
*“O Bones, come back,’’ but no under- 
standing bark answered her. 

But though she was alone again, there 
was a tiny hope down in the little teach- 
er’s heart which kept her company. 
Somehow she could not believe that 
Bones had deserted her. In spite of her- 
self she trusted him. He would come 
back. He must come back. But as the 
slow minutes passed, the hope grew 
fainter, and the old dread returned. If 
Bones had forgotten her, whom could she 
trust. 

It seemed to the little teacher that she 
had been imprisoned for hours, when 
there was a lusty barking outside the 
schoolhouse door, and again Bones’s pad- 
ding footstep made music in her ears, 
while behind him sounded the glad clatter 
of Timothy’s boots. When the closet 
door opened, the little teacher tumbled 
out upon the floor in an undignified heap. 
Without a word she put her arms around 
Bones’s neck, and that meant more to 
Timothy than any words of thanks she 
could have spoken to him. 

While Timothy helped her finish clean- 
ing the blackboards, he told her all about 
Bones, and his record for school attend- 
ance, and the little teacher was sorry: that 
she had not listened to the explanation 
earlier, and Timothy was ashamed not to 
have made allowance for her not knowing 
that Bones was an uncommon dog. And 
both agreed that another time they would 
try their hardest to see things from the 
standpoint of others as well as their own. 

On Monday morning when Timothy 
walked into school, a brindled dog fol- 
lowed at his heels, and lay down in the 
aisle. And when alittle later Eb Cole 
shuffled his feet noisily, Bones looked up 
with a low growl that spoke volumes. 
Every boy and girl in the room realized 
that the time of disorder and inattention 
had passed, and went to work with a will. 
And until there is a new teacher in School. 
District Number Two, there will be no 
further interference with the education 
of Bones. 





There once was a sluggard who said, 
** It cannot be time to leave bed.’’ 
When at last she was dressed, 
Her mistake she confessed: 
For the cat had her breakfast instead! 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 10-16. What Are Some Tests 
of Repentance? Luke 3: 8-14; Ps. 51: 1-17. 

Luther said, ‘‘ The best repentance is to do 
so no more.” Surely that is the pith of the 
matter. No repentance is worth anything 
which does not lead a man to turn over a new 
leaf, ‘‘to quit his meanness,’’ as Salvation 
Army people say, and to put a great gulf be- 
tween his past misdeeds and his future life. 
To indulge in a flood of tears, to make loud 
proclamations of one’s guilt, to cover one’s 
self with sackcloth and ashes and then to go 
right on doing the same old sins is to make 
mockery of repentance. 





And yet, sometimes preliminary work has 
to be done before we can ‘‘ quit our mean- 
ness.”’ Confession has always been put to 

’ the front as one of the chief elements in re- 
pentance. We must own up to wrongdoing 
before we can be rid of it. How this knifes 
our pride! We must first of all tell God about 
it and recognize, as David did, that every 
transgression does despite to his holy law and 
must be pardoned by him. But sometimes it 
is easier to confess to God thantoman. Just 
here the devil gets in some of his best work. 
He says: ‘‘ Well, you have told God all about 
it. He knows now, and is so forgiving and 
fatherly it is all right.’’ No, it is probably 
not all right. In nine chances out of ten our 
sin has hurt, perhaps blighted, the life of 
some one else. And to him we must make 
our confession, frank and full. Nothing in 
the moral sphere is harder for a man than to 
go to a person wronged or injured and say, 
‘*?T ought not to have treated you so.” But, 
on the other hand, what relief it brings when 
you have once done it! How much more the 
offended brother respects you! How much 
sweeter all your future relations with him! 


And then there is usually something more 
todo. Warned by mistakes and shortcomings 
we start out to walk more circumspectly. We 
will be so zealous for that which is good that 
we shall be more immune against temptation. 
After the prodigal had sensed his own folly 
his first impulse was to arise and go to his 
father. The more a man realizes the depth of 
the pit into which he has allowed himself to 
fall the more eager he is to hitch his wagon to 
a star ever thereafter. 





And one of the best proofs of repentance 
is the willingness to do something hard. 
When these different classes of men asked 
John the Baptist what they ought to do prob- 
ably most of them were unprepared for and 
not altogether pleased with his replies. Some- 
times it is a good deal easier to bear testimony 
in prayer meeting to the forgiving grace of 
Jesus Christ than to give one of the only 
two coats which one possesses to a destitute 
brother. Sometimes it is easier for a tax col- 
lector or a city official who has come into the 
new joy of forgiveness to weep as he looks at 
Jesus than it is to be scrupulously honest, ab- 
solutely faithful in the discharge of his duties. 
And as for people on salaries or wage-earnerts, 
it comes hard to be told in the midst, perhaps, 
of a spiritual ecstacy that the main thing just 
now is to be content with their wages, when 
they would much rather go on a mission ora 
erusade. But no, the thing that God ordains 
is to pursue contentedly, cheerfully, the old 
routine. And whether or not we will ever be 
ealled to preach the gospel from some com- 
manding place, we can, by our daily faithful- 
ness, our unfailing good cheer, prove to those 
around us that we have repented of our sins 
and are enjoying the good favor of our God. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Jan. 3-9. Week of Prayer Topics. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 8.) 


Our Brooklyn Letter 


Central and Its New Assistant 

Central Church now has a mémbership of 
1,876. If its daughter, Bethesda, were included 
in its statistics, the enrollment would be over 
2,500. An interesting feature is its.gystematic 
organization, by means of which the money is 
already assured to meet the expenses of the 
coming year. Dr. Cadman, the pastor, plans 
a Jubilee Fund of $50,000 to be raised in 1904 
to celebrate Central’s fiftieth anniversary. 

Rev. Henry H. Brown, a single man of 
thirty years, begins work this month as Dr. 
Cadman’s assistant,’. Mr. Brown is of English 
birth, and a graduate of one of England’s best 
theological institutions. The new assistant 
will have special supervision of the work of 
the young people. Central’s new branch Sun- 
day school will probably develop into an im- 
portant part of Mr. Brown’s labors. 


Clinton Avenue’s Branches 

This year marks the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of Dr. McLeod’s pas- 
torate at Clinton Avenue. Few churches or 
pastors of merit are more modest in making 
public announcements of their work or attain- 
ments; but a careful perusal of some of the 
parish records reveals noteworthy features 
of its work. It is said that through the agency 
of the Church Building Society, Clinton Ave- 
nue has erected one Congregational church for 
every year of its history. The Clinton Ave- 
nue plant consists of three churches in one 
parish—Clinton Avenue proper under Dr. Mc- 
Leod, who of course is at the head of the en- 
tire organization; Willoughby Avenue under 
Rev. S. W. King and Atlantic Avenue under 
Rey. W. S. Woolworth. Each of the branches 
has the usual organizations and equipments, 
including a boys’ club; and each conducts pre- 
paratory classes for church membership. Wil- 
loughby’s home department of over 200 mem- 
bers is a valued means of bringing acquisitions 
to the church membership; week-day meet- 
ings are held for those who can attend; and 
quarterly reviews are made occasions of re- 
newed interest—conducted by able speakers 
and followed by a social half-hour. Atlantic 
has its day kindergarten, with over fifty chil- 
dren; its mothers’ meetings, addressed by 
noted specialists on child culture, diet, ete.; 
a sewing school and an employment society. 
Willoughby rejoices in a well-equipped gym- 
nasium in use nearly every evening by the va- 
rious organizations or classes. 


Specific Church Duties 

A noticeable feature at United is the pas- 
tor’s idea of specific church work. Mr. 
Dyott, in his annual report outlining the 
church’s steady development, has called for 
twenty men and twenty women to form a 
Pastor’s Aid Society, and also for 100 church 
members, each aiming to bring in one new 
member within the next four months. 


A Graded Bible School 

In the numerous recent discussions of graded 
Sunday or Bible schools, it has developed that 
the basis of gradation is largely nominal or 
mechanical. Lewis Avenue is in the seventh 
year of its process of gradual gradation on the 
basis of what is taught. So quietly and care- 
fully has the process been applied, under the 
direction of Supt. J. J. Wells, that no friction 
has ensued. Seven years ago Mr. Wells be- 
gan by forming a Primary department open 
to children of seven or eight years and 
younger, largely unprejudiced by precon- 
ceived notions of management or teaching. 
This department now has a younger class, 
kindergarten in age but not in name; and a 
general class which follows a three years’ 
course of story-telling, with the purpose of 
creating impressions. This course is in rotary 
form, so that it may be begun or completed in 
any year. 

For the Junior department, which is next 
higher, Mr. Wells prepared a three years’ 
course of lessons on Old Testament History— 
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for ages ranging from eight to twelve. The 
Senior department, ages twelve to sixteen, 
also has a three years’ course on. New Testa- 
ment History—two on the life of Christ and 
one on the early church. The third year of 
this course is now being printed in leaflet 
form, three or four lessons at a time, each fill- 
ing a page. It is Mr. Wells’s idea to have the 
members study the Bible itself, and to this 
end no part of the lesson text is printed in the 
leaflets. 

Two other departments are the Advanced 
and Home. The former consists of adult 
classes, with elective courses, and contains a 
normal class and a large Pastor’s Bible class, 
now studying Burton and Stevens’ Construct- 
ive Studies. The home department uses the 
International lessons and Pilgrim quarterlies. 
A commencement day program is prepared 
for the first Sunday in June, to take the place 
of the morning service. This is the occasion 
of department promotions, presentation of 
Bibles and diplomas, and an address by the 
pastor, Dr. Kent. M.-As Ds 





The Mills Meetings at Green 
Bay, Wis. 


The three weeks’ series of meetings under 
the auspices of B. Fay Mills at Green Bay 
closed Sunday night, Dec. 20, and Mr. Mills 
returns to California. He came at the invita- 
tion of the Union Congregational Chureh, 
through its pastor, Rev. J. M. A. Spence. 

Mr. Mills based his preaching upon the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, omitting entirely theolog- 
ical discussion and formal questions of doc- 
trine. A small de-theologized hymn-book 
was used, prepared by himself. The hymns 
were only such as might be used in a Unita- 
rian service. The preaching was simple, 
strong, ethical. There was the same virile, 
loving, captivating power as of old. The ser- 
mons could easily have been followed by an 
appeal to begin the Christian life. But this 
appeal was lacking. Of course all the ethical 
parts could be easily the same as before Mr. 
Mills crossed the bounds of orthodoxy. Many 
of his sermons and illustrations are the same. 

The difference is that there is no mention 
of the future life, no call for immediate com- 
mittal, no presentation of Christ as a living 
Saviour. Oriental views have taken a large 
hold on Mr. Mills’s mind. His horizon has 
changed. 

The thoughtful, cultured people were greatly 
impressed by his message. The number at- 
tending the services was disappointingly small. 
Other pastors and churches were timid about 
recognizing Mr. Mills and his work. : The out- 
side unchurched masses did not respond. 

The spirit of the man was strong, sweet, 
trustful and beautiful. He did not criticise, 
dogmatize or complain. He has grown more 
mellow, trustful and refined in spirit, perhaps 
through the ‘‘things which he has suffered.’” 
He would not be unwilling, one would sur- 
mise, to feel again the welcome and co-opera- 
tion of his brethren, and yet his intellectnal 
convictions, strong and clear, most of them, 
would still be considered too radical. 

The meetings will result in some striving 
more earnestly to live the simple teaching of 
Jesus; perhaps, also, as in some instances in 
California, in some earnest people of various. 
cults uniting in movements for practical 
Christian service. But conversions, men. 
saved from lives of sin, or a widespread 
Christian awakening are not in evidence. 
The day does not seem to have dawned when 
we can unite in an ethical and non-theological 
revival simply along the line of Christ’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount, leaving other matters to 
the individual taste and conviction, as some 
have fondly hoped. L F. T. R. 





Lord Stanley, born in the Roman Catholie 
fold, was buried with Mohammedan. rites at. 
his home in England last week. 
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The Literature of the Day 


John Robinson * 


This volume fills a place which has been 
vacant too long. Studies of the Pilgrim 
pastor’s life and influence have appeared 
but no such adequate biography of him as 
this. Confessedly one of the founders 
and leaders of that ancient Separatism 
which has developed into modern Congre- 
gationalism, and one of the most reason- 
able and catholic as well as one of the 
sturdiest and most efficient of them all, 
he abundantly merited the increasing re- 
spect and admiration which successive 
generations are giving him. 

This work evidently has been a labor of 
love. But Dr. Davis is no indiscriminate 
eulogizer. He writes calmly and philo- 
sophiczally, yet not without some frequent 
and pleasant glow of enthusiasm. He 
studies Robinson successfully in the con- 
ditions of the latter’s own times. He 
avoids the error of weighing his subject 
in merely modern scales. 

Careful preparation for his task is evi- 
dent from cover tocover. That-the study 
-here presented is chiefly subjective is in- 
evitable. Too little is on record concern- 
ing Robinson’s history to justify any other 
treatment. All which is known is utilized 
skillfully. But after all it is the spirit 
and teachings of the man with which any 
proper biography of him has most to do, 
and these are made clear and impressive. 
Furthermore, whoever desires a brief yet 
comprehensive and trustworthy sketch of 
the great Separatist movement—one of 
the most vital and striking features of 
Christian history—in its origin, develop- 
ment and leading characteristics will find 
it in these pages. 

In two particulars Dr. Davis’s positions 
seem open to question. One is his claim 
‘‘that there is a difference in the Sepa- 
ratist theory between a church ‘gathered,’ 
that is, united in covenant, and a church 
organized fully by the election of its of- 
ficers’’ (p. 45). Of course a church must 
exist or it cannot choose officers. But 
he holds that the Separatists sometimes 
voluntarily allowed a considerable inter- 
val of time to pass between organization 
and the election of officers, and that. the 
Scrooby church was not officered until it 
had reached Amsterdam. His argument 
here is not convincing. Such a complete, 
perfect church as the Scrooby men meant 
to form must have officers. It is uncer- 
tain whether Clyfton or Robinson were 
its pastor at Scrooby. But, although the 
fact cannot be proved, doubtless one, 
probably Clyfton, was pastor, and the 
other teacher. In these men the church 
had the very ones for its officers. No rea- 
son appears why it-should not have com- 
pleted its organization at once in Serooby 
by electing them, and it is much more 
probable that -it did so than that it de- 
layed until after reaching Amsterdam. 
There seems to be no more evidence of a 
difference in the Separatist theory then 
than in the theory of modern churches. 

It also is an overstatement, at the least, 
to say that to the Separatists ‘“‘the cove- 
nant was supremely important. . . . They 
did not insist upon any tests of creed ”’ 
(p. 258). Dr. Davis urges with great force 


* John Robinson the Pilgrim Pastor, by Ozora S. Davis. 
pp. 366. Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net. 


that to their thought polity was included 
in doctrine, and declares of Robinson that 
he ‘maintained that the order of the 
church was an essential part of any body 
of doctrine” (p. 117). But this does not 
involve indifference to or disuse of the 
theological features of a body of doctrine, 
or creed. Moreover Francis Johnson’s 
church published The True Confession of 
Faith, etc., in 1596 and reissued it in 
1598-99 and 1607, including in it elaborate 
statements of theological doctrine. John- 
son’s church was as truly Separatist as 
Robinson’s. In fact it was much the 
most conspicuous of the then existing 
Separatist churches, and apparently Rob- 
inson and his church accepted heartily 
the distinctively theological portions of 
its Confession, differing from it chiefly, if 
not wholly, upon those portions which 
related to polity. There is no satisfactory 
evidence that the Separatists did not 
have, or did not attach vital importance 
to, a creed. Quite the contrary is true. 

But the real purpose of this work, to 
portray Robinson as a man, a thinker, a 
theological expert and a pioneer in eccle- 
siastical polity, wise, winning, practical, 
beloved and eminently useful and influen- 
tial, is fulfilled admirably. In minor par- 
ticulars also—such as defending the pub- 
licity of Robinson’s debate with Arminius 
and confuting Arber’s assertion of the 
‘‘erass ignorance”’ of the population of 
the Scrooby-Austerfield region—good and 
timely service is done. The volume is 
printed handsomely, has some excellent 
illustrations and will supply well what is 
likely to be a steady demand. 

MORTON DEXTER. 


RELIGION 


Liturgical Services, containing prayers, ancient 
and modern, for use in the churches. pp. % 
Pilgrim Press. 25 cents each, $25 per hundred. 


In response to an increasing demand for a 
liturgy suitable for public use in Congrega- 
tional churches, the Pilgrim Press has secured 
the services of Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., in 
preparing this excellent volume. It contains 
five separate devotional services, with a num- 
ber of prayers in addition for various condi- 
tions and occasions and other appropriate 
material. Dr. Thomas has for many years used 
a book in Harvard Congregational Church, 
Brookline, Mass., adapted by himself from the 
service-book of Rev. John Hunter. In the 
preparation of this new volume he has gleaned 
from ancient and modern liturgies, and many 
pastors will find here what they have desired 
and hitherto sought in vain. Without doubt 
it will be introduced into many of our churches 
and we expect that it will find a welcome also 
in other denominations. 

The Pevpuech of Christ and Other Sermons 

by W. J. Dawson. pp. 281. Fleming H. Revell 

Co. si. 00 net. 
The nineteen sermons included in this volume 
are of more than ordinary interest. They deal 


-with the practical side of life and do not rise 


into the higher ranges of speculation. The 
literary finish is admirable, while the sub- 
stance of the sermons is remarkably uncon- 
ventional and suggestive. 
Ritschlianism, by James Orr, D. D. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75 
Professor Orr is quite the pier distinguished 
of the Scotch opponents of Ritschl’s philoso- 
phy, criticising it ina number of essays and re- 
views which are gathered inthis volume. The 
unity is a unity of theme and not of a co-ordi- 
nated treatise moving from well-considered 
premises toa logical conclusion. The essays 
overlap, as well as supplement each other. 
They are written in the forcible style and 
with the vividness of thought characteristic of 


pp. 283. 


their author, and contain a large body of valu- 
able material in criticism of Ritschl and the 
Ritschlian tendencies in modern thought. 

The Bible and Babylon, Wi Edward Koenig. 


RP. 64. German Lit. Boar se lo. 
ranslation by Charles E. Hay, D 5 


The speculations of the German Assyriol- 
ogist, Delitsch, in his lecture on Babel and 
Bibel are here met by the speculations of 
another eminent scholar and also by argu- 
ments to prove that the Hebrew Scriptures 
are inspired records of the experience of 
Israel which is above all earthly experience, 
and that the Hebrew religion is of divine 
origin. 

Modern Practical Theol 

= pp. 320. Funk & 

net. 
Dr. Schenck has shown originality in out- 
lining the work of the ministry. The main 
elements of its effectiveness are selected with 
expert judgment, and presented so as to 
compel attention. He is, however, more at 
home with pedagogy and psychology than 
with Biblical Criticism and Liturgics. The 
chapter on Sociology is close reading and the 
writer sets forth the truth that the immediate 
aim of Christ isa new man, but the ultimate 
aim a new society. 


The Founder of Christendom, by Goldwin 
— pp. 44. Am. Unitarian Assn. 50 cents 


by Ferdinand 8. 
agnallsCo. $1.00 


A sod edition of an address delivered to the 
Unitarian Club of Toronto, presenting the 
life and character of Jesus from the Unitarian 
point of view. One lays down the little vol- 
ume with the feeling that at least the opinions 
of Jesus are as reasonable as the views of 
Goldwin Smith about Jesus. 
The Crises of the Christ, by G. cae Mor- 
gan, D.D. pp. 478. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
A handsome new edition of Dr. Morgan’s 
book noticed by us some weeks ago. 


Basic Truths of the Christian Faith, a” Her- 


bert ‘Lockwood Willett, Ph.D. pp. 127. Chris- 
tian Century Co. 75 cents. 

ECONOMICS 
American Tariff Controversies in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Edwin Stanwood, Litt. D. 
2 vols. pp. 410, 417. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$15.00 net. 


Mr. Stanwood by his earlier work, The His- 
tory of the Presidency, had revealed capacity 
as a political historian; this work leaves his 
ability beyond doubt. Writing as an avowed 
protectionist, he nevertheless has a judicial 
mind, and so far as possible has based his 
contentions on facts beyond dispute and of 
official record. The historical, political, con- 
stitutional and social aspects of the problem 
are set forth in eighteen chapters covering all 
developments between the Revolution and the 
Dingley Act of 1897. Mr. Stanwood admits 
frankly that in the main the tariff issue has 
been dealt with by us as a people from a par- 
tisan rather than from a national or social 
point of view; he is too wise to assume that 
all the social changes of the past have been 
due to the tariff’s beneficent effect; he sees 
clearly that reciprocity advocated by Blaine 
and McKinley is a variant of trade policy soon 
to be tested by us; and he explicitly denies 
the sacredness of the present Act, and of the 
protective system also. The work is credit- 
able alike to Mr. Stanwood and to the profes- 
sion of journalism which he adorns. For stu- 
dents of American political and trade history 
it will be very valuable. Nor would it be 
lacking in suggestion were Britons to read it, 
now that their imperial and insular trade 
policy seemingly is about to undergo recon- 
struction. 


Contest for Sound Money, by A. —— He i 
burn, LL.D. pp. 666. Macmillan Co. 


net. 
Mr. Hepburn by long official and banking ex- 
perience has becomea high authority on mone- 
tary history. While he claims that our pres- 
ent banking system is the most remarkable in 
the world, he sees room for improvement, es- 
pecially in the creation of a “safety fund” 
by levying a small annual tax upon National 
Banks for the redemption of outstanding notes 
in case of failures. Bimetalism he thinks is 
a dead issue. Even Hamilton and Jefferson, 
judged by their writings, would today favora 
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standard resting upon gold alone. These are 
suggestions of the tenor of a volume which 
treats thoroughly and intelligibly the course of 
monetary history in our country from the colo- 
nial era to the present day. 


History of Socialism in the United States, 
ai. Morris Hillquit. pp.371. Funk & Wagnalls. 
50. 


Many recent changes have occurred in the 
labor world. Old organizations like the 
Knights of Labor have lost their prestige, 
some have entirely disappeared and others 
have sprung into existence. Especially marked 
has been the growth of Socialism. The au- 
thor of the present work is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Socialist Labor Party. He describes 
the whole movement, from its beginning in 
this country to the present time, with com- 
mendable fairness and remarkable clearness. 
The first part of the book is devoted to what 
he classifies as Utopian Socialism, the Owenite 
Period, the Fourierists, the Sectarian and 
Iearian communities. The rest, or more than 
a half, describes modern political Socialism. 
This very complex history is well analyzed, 
intelligently presented in compact form and 
as a whole forms probably the best handbook 
of Socialism at present available. 


FICTION 
Hotty Wesley, by A. T. 
337. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
In ‘the center of the stage is that ecclesiastical 
and domestic tyrant, Rev. Samuel Wesley, who 
sacrificed the comfort, education and happi- 
ness of six daughters to the success of three 
sons, Samuel, John and Charles. Hetty, the 
handsomest and most brilliant of all the chil- 
dren, declared that she would marry the first 
man who asked her, and did, in fact, marry a 
drunken painter and glazier. To explain her 
action by traits of character and the known 
and possible conditions of her life is the pur- 
pose of this romance. The author brings to 
his difficult task resources of sympathy and 
knowledge and has produced a drama which 
is sorrowful enough but which grips and 
holds the reader by its unusual qualities. 
The Wingtown Parson’s Linen Duster, by 


Isabella Pierpont Hopkins. pp. 89. Eaton & 
Mains. 30 cents net. 


Home missionary devotion and self-sacrifice 
in contrast with Eastern carelessness makes 
the theme of a well-written and effectively 
tragic tale that deserves wide circulation 
among Christians. 


Quiller-Couch. pp. 


The Awakening of the Duchess, by Frances 
Charles. pp. 227. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


There is an air of unreality about the charac- 
ters which destroys much of the effect of Mrs. 
Charles’s otherwise interesting story. She has 
taken the familiar theme of the wealthy and 
socially preoccupied mother who neglects her 
child. But none of the people act as they 
would in the real everyday world. With all 
its good feeling and pathetic touches it is 
decidedly not a book for children’s reading. 

The Pine Grove House, by a Hall. pp. 290. 

Houghton, Miftlin & Co. { 
Descriptions of tawdry tanec are never very 
pleasant reading, and this account of the 
boarders in a cheap hotel near New York is 
too vivid to be enjoyable. Yet the contrasts 
of the book relieve the dreariness, and the 
genuineness of the two heroes and the heroine 
makes the reader interested in their sufferings 
and their final escape. The shallow littleness 
of much modern social life appears strongly 
drawn in these pages. 

Aunt Jimmy’s Will, by Mabel Osgood Wright. 

pp. 272. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Shrewd Aunt Jimmy makes a will so ingen- 
ious that it requires the whole course of an 
interesting book to unravel it satisfactorily. 
Running through the narrative, and indeed 
rather usurping the place of the main plot, is 
the story of a little girl, Bird O’More. How 
this Bird was transported to the city, and 
how bravely she sang there until Aunt Jim- 
my’s will ‘made possible a return to the free- 
dom of her beloved country, make a story full 
of humor and pathos. 

SA Se 

J.B. 
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uence in Hearts, by Mary Moss. 


pp. 333. 
Appincott Co. $1.50 


Two Tramps, by Amy Le Feuvre. pp. 219. 
F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 
One of the tramps is a young lawyer, the 


other his small nephew. The uncle shows 
great religious zeal on the journey in the way 
of tract distribution, although his enthusiasm 
has not led him to pay much attention to the 
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lonely schoolboy, and fails to restrain him 
from leaving the delicate little fellow alone 
on several occasions. In short, the story is 
another of the shallow-sentiment religious 


kind, so superficially attractive to a good 
many people. 
A Sailor Apostle, by Frank T. Bullen. pp. 33. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents net. 

Mr. Bullen’s story of a warm-hearted sailor’s 
conversion and career of evangelism in a 
South Sea island to which the wreck of his 
vessel brings him is an interesting variety in 
the What Is Worth While series. The story 
is told with the author’s characteristic enthu- 
siasm for Christian life and opportunity. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
ret Fortunes, by eo pene 
Barnes & Co. $1.25 ne 

A rte and wholesome wrote of a girl and her 

brothers who came from the East to a mining 
camp in the Rockies. Boys as well as girls 
will admire Molly for her pluck and fun, and 
are sure to enjoy the adventures that befell 
the three in the uncivilized West of that time. 
The Pleasant aa Ete ony; by Mary F. 


Leonard. pp. 269. . Wilde Co. 85 cents 
net. 


Into an ancient neighborhood which has be- 
come an island of dignified quiet in the midst 
of a growing city the opening of a shop brings 
a new element. The adjustment of old and 
new affords material for a pleasant story in 
which both children and their elders appear. 
Among the invaders of the Terrace are two 
bright and winsome bachelor maids about 
whose history and life a pleasant mystery is 
maintained. 

The Little Queen, by Eva A. Madden. pp. 

240. W.A. Wilde Co. 85 cents net. 
The story of the child wife of Richard II. of 
England, Isabella of Valois, told to a child by 
one of the queen’s attendants long after her 
death. A good introduction to this period of 
English history, with a slight interwoven 
thread of story and incident which will hold 
the attention of girls. The story is well illus- 
trated. 

Through an Unknown Isle, by Chas. P. Chip- 

man. pp. 360. Saalfield Pub. Co. $1.00. 
Fanciful and thrilling in the extreme, and of 
the grade next above the “* blood and thunder ’”’ 
dime novel, this tale will please the boys that 
like that kind—as most boys do. 


Two Boys and a Dog, by Ven P. Chipman. 
pp. 272. Saalfie id Pub. Co. $1 


pp. 268. 
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Treasure islands, pirates, shipwrecks, 
thieves, and all the other paraphernalia of 
a genuine blood and thunder tale are here 
galore. And there isn’t much else. 


Connections Boys in the Western Reserv: 
ot. = . Braden. pp. 440. Sanifield Pub. Co. 


pone Pex Pegrtee’s Mother Goose. F. A. Stokes 
40. v 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Games and Songs of American Children, col- 
lected and compiled by Wm. Wells Newell. pp. 
282. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


A new and enlarged edition of Mr. Newell’s 
collection of American games, all of which 
are described carefully and accurately, rhymes 
and music being supplied in every possible 
case. There is an interesting introductory 
chapter on the diffusion and origin of Amer- 
ican game-rhymes. 

Stepping Stones 

Pearce. 

delphia. 
Mr. Pearce’s admonitions to boys and young 
men in the interest of their success in life are 
introduced by brief sentences from well-known 
Americans and highly spiced with illustrative 
anecdotes, some of which are new, many of 
which are the stock in trade of the moralist. 
The spirit of the book is helpful and it will 
serve its purpose admirably if the boys can 
be induced to read and ponder it. 


to Manhood, by Wm. P. 
BP: 352. Rae & Bro. Co., Phila. 
50. 


The Record of a Family, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Not a sentimental register of baby life, but a 
practical record-book of facts about the child’s 
heredity, health, growth and training, provid- 
ing for the history of five children from birth 
to maturity. 

The Young Woman in Modern Life, by Bev- 


erley Warner, D. D. pp. 218. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
85 cents net. 


This book is simple, kindly and would be 
helpful to the modern young woman if she 
could be induced to read it. Perhaps she may 
undertake to do so with the purpose of crit- 
icising, and having come to scoff may remain 
to pray. We have more hope that mothers 
may read the book and its good counsel may 
filter through their words to their daughters. 
Crude Ditties, oA 8S. C. Woodhouse. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 50 ce 
The best of rer wre are well up in 
their amusing class. The scenes and sugges- 
tions are English. Mr. Augustine’s pictures 
in color help to make fun for the reader. 





Book 


Mrs. J. T. Fields is said to be at work on a 
biography of Charles Dudley Warner. 


A life of President Roosevelt written by Dr. 
Hoetzsch in German has been published in 
Berlin. } 


Drummond’s The Changed Life is newly 
published in France under the title of La Vie 
Transformeée. 


Bjornston Bjornson, the Norwegian poet 
and dramatist, gets the $40,000 prize awarded 
this year from the Nobel fund. 


Alfred Russell Wallace, joint discoverer 
with Darwin of natural selection, thinks Tol- 
stoi the greatest of living men. 

The verses in Rudyard Kipling’s Just So 
Stories have been set to music by Edward 
German and will be published soon as a Just 
So Song Book. Mr. Kipling has collaborated 
to some extent with the composer. 

The Chinese almanae claims the largest cir- 
culation of any publication in the world. Its 
chief mission is to indicate lucky days and 
places for all acts in Chinese life, and the sale 
reaches several million copies yearly. 


Disappointment is in store for those who 
looked to have Herbert Spencer’s autobiog- 
raphy immediately follow his decease. The 
publishers announce that it will not be ready 
before spring and perhaps not before Septem- 
ber. 

Senator Hoar has introduced a bill in the 
Senate providing for a site and authorizing 


Chat 


the erection in Washington of a monument to 
the memory of Longfellow. -The requisite 
money is in hand, raised by the Longfellow 
Memorial Association. 


Rear Admiral Schley, retired, is writing his 
memoirs. He will have much interesting ma- 
terial. Besides his version of the Santiago 
campaign, his ship was ordered to the scene 
of trouble during the Chilean rebellion and 
he was a member of the party sent to rescue 
the survivors of the Greeley expedition. 


The current interest in Beecher is recog- 
nized by the Revell Co., which has in prepara- 
tion a volume of 500 or 600 pages entitled 
A Treasury of Illustration, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. The editors of the collection are 
Mr. Ellinwood, who was for more than thirty 
years the only stenographer whose reports 
Mr. Beecher authorized, and Mr. Howard, for 
many years his publisher. The book is to be 
issued in the spring. 


Owen Wister, author of The Virginian, we 
fear is a flippant-minded gentleman. In an- 
swer to The Bookman’s question as to whether 
reviewers of his book seemed to understand 
their work, he quotes a little anecdote which 
he claims was given him in Boston and which 
he has found efficacious during many a bad 
quarter of an hour: 


The dog is in the bedstead, 
The cat is in the lake, 

The cow is in the hammock— 
What difference does it make? 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


SYNOPSIS OF FIRST CHAPTER 
Marshall Dee, a young city doctor, is ordered to 
Maine for a three months’ vacation. On landing 
he meets an old college mate, Paul Shepard, now 
pastor of the sardine canning community. Later 
in the day he calls at the minister’s home. 
CHAPTER Il. A MOONLIGHT DRAMA 


I would scarcely have classed him among 
the clergy as I found him in the old factory 
next morning, with his shirt-sleeves rolled, 
his bare arm, boyish hair tumbled, and a ten- 
pin ball poised above his shoulder. A swing 
and a spin, and as the ball leaped away he 
turned and extended his hand. ‘‘ We built it 
ourselves,”’ he replied to my query about the 
bowling-alley. ‘‘Some of the boys found the 
nickel-in-the-slot didn’t pay divi- 
dends. The corporation offered us 
the use of this old factory for any- 
thing that would benefit the sar- 
diners. The boys chipped in to 
buy this outfit, and we ran this 
partition and built the alley. It’s 
a trifle winding, because a high 
tide started a corner post of the 
building; but it serves well enough. 
The boys play free, the men pay, 
and the proceeds above repairs go 
into literature and games, which 
we keep distributed in the homes 
and camps. Of course the money 
return is not large. We don’t care 
to take much. It’s a soul-saving 
scheme. The sardiners call this 
the ‘Gospel Harbor.’ ”’ 

** Minister ”’—a slim figure at the 
door with a huge, gleaming knife 
in her tiny hand startled me—‘“‘ the 
cutters want to know if there’s 
going to be a meeting tonight.’’ 

“*Tell them yes—and they’re all 
to come.”’ 

The apparition vanished. 

**Come in tonight, Marshall,’’ he 
eontinued. ‘* Look!’’ He flung 
open a door into the main apart- 
ment where the rude benches strag- 
gled grotesquely across the floor. 
**Our church is too far up town, 
and—thanks to the corporation 
which furnishes the building and 
the consent of the church which 
lets me do as I like—the gospel 
goes where it finds a mission.’’ 

At ten o’clock it was a hot fore- 
noon—ex¢eptionally hot for the 
down-east shore—and I was down 
on the beach near by, curled under 
the grateful shade of a bowlder, trying to 
maintain a drowsy interest in Stahl’s recent 
Future of Therapeutics. I breathed the cool 
odor of the sea, which often floats ashore 
in days of severe heat, so far at least as the 
banks above the beaches. I nodded, fatigued 
with reaction of change and idleness. 

** Make it three, Tuffy!’’ a voice yelled not 
ten yards away. 

I leaped with the shock of disturbed bliss and 
caught a glimpse of a lank figure turning and 
climbing the bank. A boat was disappearing 
under the stern of a schooner off shore, and a 
faint ‘* Three, sir,” floated back. 

Trifling mysteries often awake curiosity, 
and I mused my dozing hour by fanciful 
and unsatisfactory explanations. At noon I 
aroused and tramped back to the hotel. At 
two o’clock Shepard appeared and begged me 
(I was glad) to visit one of the shops. The 
afternoon was hot, even on Water Street. A 
faint breath from the sea climbed the wharves, 
borrowing their odor. 

You never saw sardines canned? Nor I 
before—often since. A town school turned 
loose in a cutting-shed was decapitating the 
last of fifty hogsheads of young herring, and 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


these, tanked and washed, were disappearing 
in baskets by rope and hook through a hole in 
the next floor to the room above. Upstairs, 
** flaked ’’ and ‘*‘ dried,” immersed in boiling 
oil and “‘ fried,”’ then drained, the ‘‘ carriers ”’ 
hurried them to the rows of tables where 
groups of ‘‘ packers” tucked them into their 
tin cradles with nimble fingers. The packers 
were a motley group. There were brown- 
tressed Evangelines, New England Priscillas, 
gay Delilahs, pale, gaunt mothers with tired 
faces, younger womer with jaunty and reso- 
lute air. Bright beauty, flabby stolidity, 
wholesome character, and shabby tinsel—all 
were there. An occasional ripple of song 
lightened the smoky and oil-laden atmos- 
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“A town school turned loose in a cutting shed” 


phere, but the monotonous call of the packers 
—‘*Fish, George,” ‘‘ Fish, Ben’’—had the 
dry sound of a hot day. Out in the sealing- 
room the gas-stoves fumed, the coppers hissed, 
and the “‘sealers’’’? heads bobbed about in 
torrid zones and voleanic odors. The minister 
had been chatting with a weary-eyed woman 
whose face, I had noticed, brightened on his 
approach. He came out where I stood by the 
sealers, made some explanations and intro- 
duced some of the men, showed me the bath- 
room processes, and when we had seen it all 
and I had a dawning sense of the variety of 
life and industry we passed out. 

** Human souls there, Dee,” said he, ‘‘all 
sorts and conditions. I like to work among 
them.”’ 

We walked to the opposite side of the wharf, 
where the cases of sardines were stacked in 
waiting for the ‘steamers. 

“ This is the outcome of it all,”’ said Shepard 
reflectively. ‘It’s a product of something 
more than mechanical processes, too. Like 
all results.of labor, it’s a product. of processes 
of human life. Literature dignifies the plow, 
the anvil, and the loom. The sweat-shop gets 
a bit of honor, born of pity and pathos, and 


the man with a hoe is made famous by the 
painter and the man with a pen. [I tell you,” 
he burst forth, laying his hand on one of the 
boxes with impulsive affection, ‘‘there’s not 
a product of human industry but speaks of 
hearts as well as of fingers! Do you remem- 
ber what the Scotch fish-wife said to her cus- 
tomer? ‘It’s not fish you’re buying, mon, but 
men’s lives.’ Human life is packed here, 
rugged as the coast and throbbing like the 
sea. And what do we call it? Only a case 
of sardines!” 

** Shepard,”’ said I, with sudden recollection 
of my disturbed morning nap, “‘ what might 
‘ Make it three, Tuffy,’ mean ?”’ 

He caught my shoulder and turned upon me 
with a pair of blazing eyes and a 
hot face. I stared dumbly. Fully 
a minute later his face was cooling, 
but his tongue spoke hotly. 

“Where did you hear that? 
‘What does it mean?’ It’s the 
curse of this town. It means more 
grief for Ben Perley’s wife. It 
means another slide for George 
Salter; one less chance to save 
Joe Henley’s soul, and Guy Wil- 
son trapped again. It is lost hope 
to Egerton’s girl—dollars spent and 
boys tempted, and the beginning 
of shame to girls. O, you don’t 
understand all this! It means hell 
breaks out in the ‘Acre’ again! ”’ 

‘*What has happened? ”’ I asked 
him. 

**T don’t know, I don’t know.” 
His face was wrought with a great 
grief. 

A boy with a bicycle appeared, 
to my annoyance. “Hampton 
wants to see you, Mr. Shepard. 
Take my wheel.” 

With a hasty explanation Paul 
was off and the boy disappeared 
into the factory. I sought the 
shade of the shore again with 
another mystery coddled in my 
brain. 

I suppose the travel and the new 
experiences of the week, with re- 
laxation from all sense of duty’s 
demands, flung a mantle of drowsi- 
ness about me. And there was a 
balm in the soft, dainty breeze 
stealing from the south that was 
mesmeric. 

When I awoke it was night. 
The round moon was rising over 
a distant island point far across the bay, and 
the bulwark of land and black masses of 
spruce and fir stood in shaggy contrast to the 
smooth, quiet sky and lighted sea. A lone 
lobster-buoy flashed in the wake of the moon. 
The lights of the town behind me rose in 
terraces where street by street they mounted 
the hill. Not far away I heard the ‘* wump, 
wump,” of oars in thole pins, and saw a 
yawl-boat steal out from the shadow of a cove 
close by and head towards the lone schooner. 

Stupefied by long sleep, I tried to guess my 
whither and where. Toadd to the bewilder- 
ment a song that seemed a part of the moon- 
light, it was so strong and beautiful, came 
drifting down from the shore above. 

I love to tell the story, 
More wonderful it seems, 
Than all the golden fancies 
Of all our golden dreams. 
I love to tell the story 
It did so much for me, 
And that is just the reason 
I tell it now to thee. 

Ten minutes later with cleared senses I had 
picked my way over the stones on the beach, 
climbed the bank by the wharf, and was stand- 
ing at the ragged edge of the crowd at the 
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entrance of the ‘‘Gospel Harbor.’’ It was a 
full house. Evidently the meeting was at the 
center of its time and at the height of interest. 
There were the shining faces of those who 
laid bare their own experiences—the absorbed 
interest of the many who drank in the words 
and breathed the atmosphere. Shepard stood 
on a platform at the front, and by word or 
look linked testimonies together, a continuous 
chain. At intervals the singer lifted the 
listeners farther and farther from straggling 
thoughts of the day’s toil and the quest for 
sensuous pleasure toward the high plane 
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where life becomes a marching-ground and a 
battle-field. 


Stand up, stand up for Jesus, 
Ye soldiers of the cross, 
Lift high his royal banner, 
It must not suffer loss. 
From victory unto victory 
His army shall he lead, 
Till every foe is vanquished 
And Christ is Lord indeed. 


**Who sings?’’ I asked, at my elbow. 
** Nan Rhodes.’’ 
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Stand up, stand up for Jesus, 
The trumpet call obey; 
Forth to the mighty conflict 
In this, his glorious day. 

Ye that are men now serve him 
Against unnumbered foes ; 

Your courage rise with danger, 
And strength to strength oppose. 


Edging by my side I saw the disturber of my 
morning nap. He ran a restless eye over the au- 
dience—like & quack seeking gullible patients. 
In the midst of the song he slipped away. 

(To be continued} 


Forefathers’ Day Celebrations 


The Boston Congregational Club again de- 
parted from the time honored custom of glori- 
fying its ancestors and listened to Charles 
Emory Smith of Philadelphia, Postmaster- 
General under McKinley and sometime minis- 
ter to Russia, who gave a broad and educative 
résumé of the Fruits of National Expansion. 
He warmly defended the expansion policy of 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, claiming 
that a powerful and self-sustaining people 
like the United States has no right to stand 
aloof and permit injustice among the nations; 
and that when Uncle Sam puts his finger into 
the international pie, he is not seeking plums 
for himself alone, but to secure them for the 
weakest members of the family politic, who 
sit down at the second table. If there were 
any anti-expansionists in the audience, the 
hearty and apparently universal applause must 
have made them feel lonesome. Apropos of 
the speaker’s inquiry, Are we worse than our 
fathers? if Mr. Smith’s father was a better 
speaker than himself, he must have been ex- 
ceptionally well worth hearing. 


The Essex Club fittingly observed the day at 
Ames Hall, Salem, with supper and song, and 
such artistic work with violin and piano, as 
would have put to blush the performers on 
‘fiddle’? and ‘‘spinet,” if such landed on 
Plymouth Rock that wintry day. Mr. George 
P. Morris of The Congregationalist and Prof. 
E. C. Moore of Harvard dwelt instructively 
and eloquently upon the elements of the Pur- 
itan character, as being quite as essential to 
the religious, social and civic welfare of this 
day as of theirs whose memory we would 
honor. That way, safety lies for community 
and nation. LUKE. 


The Ashuelot Club met with Second Church, 
Keene, N. H., and heard an address by Gen. 
O. O. Howard on Educational Work for the 
Mountaineers of Kentucky and Tennessee. 


The Passumpsic Club met at St. Johnsbury 
with South Church. Theaddress was by Rev. 
Glenn Atkins of Burlington, on The Strength 
and Weakness of the Puritan Ideal. Rev. 
H. J. Kilbourne was chosen president for the 
coming year. M. 


The Providence Club at its winter festival 
gathered over 300 members and guests. Dr. 
N. M. Waters of Brooklyn spoke on The Vir- 
ginian Worshiper at Puritan Shrines. P. 


The New Haven Club celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day with the church in West Haven. 
The speakers were drawn entirely from the 
membership of the club. The ten-minute 
paper of Dr. J. G. Davenport on the Attitude 
of the Minister toward Biblical Criticism fol- 
lows a new practice of the club in short dis- 
eussions of current topics. The main topic 
was The Pilgrim (a) As a Churchman, Prof. 
H. M. Whitney; (b) As a Citizen, Mr. F. H. 
Coggswell; (c) As an Educator, Prof. Willis- 
ton Walker. Miss Mary E. Woolley is to be 
speaker at the meeting Feb. 1. M. 


For the ninth successive year the memory 
of the Pilgrim Fathers has been honored by the 
Mayflower Society of North Haven, Ct. This 
unique organigation is probably not duplicated 


in our land. This old town has an uncommon 
veneration for the men and customs of the 
past. It numbers among its population de- 
scendants of John Alden, Miles Standish, John 
Eliot and others honored in Connecticut’s early 
days. For sixty years Dr. Benjamin Trum- 
bull, famed for his historical studies, was 
pastor of the Congregational church. Both 
Jonathan Edwards and Samuel J. Mills re- 
ceived calls to the pastorate. Pres. Ezra Stiles 
was born here. With such training and en- 
vironment the community finds it natural to 
pay tribute to the past. For nine years Fore- 
fathers’ Day has been made the evént of the 
season. One hundred and twenty people sit 
down to the banquet. The addresses, dealing 
with some phase of Pilgrim or Puritan life, 
are always given by loeal talent. Always, too, 
the Mayflower Compact is read in unison by 
the society. Thus one rural community hon- 
ors the memory of the Pilgrims and stimulates 
its own interest in what makes for the highest 
life. D. 


The Connecticut Club met in Hartford. 
Dr. F. L. Goodspeed of Springfield, Mass., 
spoke on The Puritan Succession. R. 


The New York Congregational Club cele- 
brated at the St. Denis, with Rey. H. A. 
Bridgman of The Congregationalist and Dr. 
Dewey of Pilgrim Church, Brooklyn, as 
speakers. The former spoke of Pilgrim In- 
vestments. Dr. Dewey spoke on the Pilgrim 
Pulpit, saying that while present-day min- 
isters talk of the hard work they have to do, 
it was his opinion that the men of former 
times worked fully as hard. The quartet of 
First Church, Montclair, led the singing. The 
attendance was unusually large. 


The Washington Club gave the evening to 
New England traditions, delicately suggested 
in the dinner menu by baked beans and brown- 
bread. The speakers included Senator Per- 
kins of California, A. R. Spofford of the 
Library of Congress, an Ohioan, Judge H. E. 
Howland of New York, Thomas S. Hopkins, 
governor of the Local Mayflower Society, and 
Ellis H. Roberts, United States treasurer—all 
New Englanders aforetime. Judge How- 
land’s presence drew in an unusually large 
contingent from the Yale and Mayflower 
Societies. An unusual proportion of the 
speakers were septuagenarians and over: 
Treasurer Roberts of Yale 1850, Judge How- 
land, Yale 1854, and Librarian Spofford, who 
has turned seventy-eight, but has no use for 
glasses. All three overflowed with wit, wis- 
dom and eloquence. At one point the com- 
pany rose to show its respect for ex-Governor 
Perham of Maine, now eighty-four years old, 
who as congressman during the Civil War 
helped guide the ship of state safely through 
those stormy seas. J. 


A banquet was given by the Men’s Club of 
First Church, Springfield, O. The pastor, 
Rev. C. H. Small, acted as toastmaster. The 
Pilgrim as seen by a Lutheran was responded 
to by Prof. D. H. Bauslin of Wittenberg 
College; The Pilgrim as seen by a Methodist 
by Rev. C. L. Conger. A strong address was 
given by Dr. C. W. Hiatt on The Resultant 


Pilgrim. Over one hundred and fifty sat dowm 
at tables. 8. 


The crowning Congregational celebration of 
the year, in the Missouri Valley, was held in 
First Chureh, Kansas City, Kan., Dee. 21. 
On the previous evening, the pastor, Dr. 
Frank Fox, spoke on the Puritan and The 
Power of His Protest. Monday evening the 
representative Congregationalists of the two 
cities met for a reception and banquet. 

The church was beautifully decorated and 
curious articles handed down from Puritan 
homes were exhibited. Chancellor Frank 
Strong of Kansas University was guest of 
honor and delivered a fine address on The 
Modern Puritan. ‘‘The early Puritan was 
Individualistic; the Modern Puritan is Altru- 
istic.’”’ Hon. H. M. Beardsley spoke of The 
Foundation and the Superstructure. Short 
toasts were responded to by prominent people, 
one a direct descendant of John Alden. F. 


At Crete, Neb., the Forefathers’ Day ad- 
dress was by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of 
Detroit. 


The Lincoln, Neb., Club celebrated the fes- 
tival in Plymouth Church with an eloquent 
and masterful address on Plymouth Rock, Be- 
fore and After, by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of 
Detroit. Dr. J. E. Tuttle gave an account of 
Park Street Church, Boston, and its preser- 
vation to the denomination. By a unanimous 
vote the president was instructed to express 
to the Park Street Chureh committee the in- 
terest and sympathy of the club in this move- 
ment. The club arranged an itinerary for Dr. 
Boynton in Nebraska and he has spoken in 
Franklin, Fremont and Crete. His visit to 
the state has been an inspiration to the 
churches. M. A. B. 


Practical Christianity in Taunton 


The Taunton Y. M. C. A., toreach young mer who 
stroll about the streets on Sunday afternoon, is 
carrying out an attractive Pleasant Sunday After- 
noon program. At three o’clock music is provided 
by the young men’s orchestra for half an hour and 
the reading-room is open toall. At half-past three 
an address is given by a neighboring pastor or visit- 
ing evangelist accompanied with good singing; after 
this a social hour enables the workers to make the 
acquaintance: of strangers. A study class under 
competent leadership discusses some phase or inci- 
dent of Christ’s life; and then the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
serves supper for ten cents. This is over in ample 
season for evening services in the churches. The 
success of this plan has already necessitated divid- 
ing the study class into two sections. Mr. A.J. 
Cotton, the wide-awake secretary, who supplies the 
energy as well as the planning for this service, is 
an officer of Broadway Church. 

The last city election brought into the municipal 
government an unusual number of men connected 
with local churches. Union Church finds its clerk 
an alderman-elect; its superintendent a council- 
man. The president of the District Sunday School 
Association, a prominent worker in Winslow 
Church, is also a councilman and will be supported 
for the presidency ; the president of the Associated 
Charities, a prominent Methodist worker, is also 
among councilmen-elect, The city is setting a good 
example to its sister cities in this respect. 

G. H. Je 
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Church Fires been held in the morning, but the Christmas concert 


planned for the evening had been postponed on | 
IN SALEM, MASS. account of the severity of the storm. As there was | Conomy 
3 5 no fire department there was no possibility of sav- 

y Another historic structure in this land of wooden ing the structure, which was the third on the his- | 

public buliamgeharhesn destroyed byfire,and South toric site, the town common. The building was | Is a stron zg point with 
pirpsekias Salem, has but blackened and falling walls erected in 1848, and was in good condition, valued | RF 

n place of its familiar and much-prized meeting + ¢10,000, but insured for only $2,500. Not a | Hood’s Sarsaparilla. A bot- 
house. For a century, this dignified edifice has peam nor hymn-book remained after the fire. The | 

stood on one of our finest streets, while its loftyand yfethodists have offered the congregation the use | tle lasts longer and does 


of their building for the present. Rev. W. R. Joys- | 
—— eee °* more good than any other. 
‘It is the only medicine of 
Here the fire originated from furnace connections. 
The furnace had been reset but about two weeks | which can truly be said . 


and it is thought some part of the work was de- 

fective. The firemen responded promptly, but | 100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 
found it impossible to go inside the building or | si “= 
basement, which were filled with a choking black 


smoke. Streams of water were directed to every 
point where it seemed possible to quench the dev- 
astating flames, but not until the interior was badly 


Honseanna cia as “0 Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §&/"Send for 
— Catalogue. The C. S, BELL Co., Hillsboro, Q. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 











SCREENS. 


Sereens are usually flimsy affairs; or else 
they are expensive. It is difficult to find a reli- 
able Screen that is at once artistic yet not costly. 

We have undertaken this season to bring out 
a line of Screens that shall supply the demand 
for reliable construction at moderate expense. 
Screens are always useful, and just now they 
are very fashionable; so, as the demand is large, 
the variety must be correspondingly great. 

We have three-fold Screens covered with 
foliage tapestry, with mahogany frames, at 
$50.00; carved oak Screens, covered with Span- 
ish leather and studded with nails of antique 


brass, at $75.00; 18th century Screens in Spanish 
leather, with floriated decoration, at $110.00, 
beautiful spire, the work of the accomplished | and so on down to some inexpensive Screens at $7.50 each, with three folds. 
Mackintire, modeled after Sir Christoper Wren’s, ; 

St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, London, has attracted | 

many admirers of noble architecture. But the ele- PAI N FU NITU CO 

ments have little regard for human triumphs. ce 

Who blundered or how on the evening of Dec. 19, | 
none can say, but a whole congregation and their RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
many friends are in sadness over the disappearance 
of an ancient landmark. The fine organ, the choice 48 CANAL ST. : BOSTON 
crystal chandelier, the tasteful decoration of walls 
and furnishings are gone in an hour—a satire, 
almost, upon the Christmas joy to which these were 
expected—as for so many years—to contribute. 
Little was saved from church or chapel, though the 
valued portraits of Drs. Emerson, Dwinell and 
Atwood were rescued. 

The church was erected in 1804 and dedicated | 
Jan. 1, 1805. A committee to arrange for a centen- 
nial celebration of the event, at the close of the next 
year had been appointed. Brave spirits are in 
charge, who though perplexed are not in despair 
and under the wise and able leadership of Dr. J. F. 
Brodie, some good results of this calamity it is has an improved 
hoped will appear. The houseless congregation 


were hastily gathered in good numbers for their OVEN SLIDE. 


morning Christmas service at Y. M. C. A. Hall, the 
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SOUTH CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. 








pastor taking for his text, the prophet’s lament, By a simple locking 
“Our holy and our beautiful house, where our AG rr 

fathers praised Thee, is burned with fire and all device, the slide, when 
our pleasant places are laid waste,” while the Sun- pulled out to its full 


day school j ined in a union concert at Taber- ‘ ‘ oe, — 
nacle Church in the afternoon. Many who have width remains - a rigid 
worshiped in this but have gone out from this position, affording op- 
eomely sanctuary to other places, will regret that : - 

its slender spire no longer points heavenward, a portunity for turning the 
beacon for voyager by sea or land, and a silent roast or loaf without 


i st ings eternal. LUKE. ! 
winner Ne ee reaching into the hot 
AT BERKLEY, MASS. 
oven. 


The church in Berkley was totally destroyed by 
fire on the night of Dec. 20. The usual service had 

PSE TRE BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
are so vastly improved by the added richness im- ‘Providence, R. I. 
parted by the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. The Eagle Brand is prepared from 55 Portland Street ; 
the milk of herds of well-fed, housed, groomed a: Boston, Mass. 
cows of native breeds. Every can is tested and is 
therefore reliable. 


de L 






























BURCH  Atsaw Jonn H.Pray & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ARPETS pricts. 658 si4Ncith Si: BOSTON. 
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Reduced Prices on} 


SUITS and SKIRTS 


Made to ‘ 
Your Order. 
Not Ready-Made. ‘ 
WE GUARANTEE TO ( 
FIT YOU. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 


ee 








INCE the announce- 
ment of our reduced 
price sale a few 

weeks ago several hun- 

dred pieces of goods 
have been closed out. 

We have, therefore, § 

added to our line a ( 

choice assortment of ma- , 
terials particularly 
adapted for early Spring 
wear ( 
If you wish to take ad- , 
vantage of this sale, how 
ever, you must act 
romptly, as it will last ( 
For four weeks only. 


order at one-third reduc- 
tion from our regular cat 
alogue prices. Perfect in 
style, shape and work- 
manship. 
REMEMRBRER, 
WE MAKE 
EVERYTHING 
TO ORDER. 
READY-MADE, 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, former price, $11.25, 
reduced to $7.50; $15 Suits reduced to $10; $20 
Suits reduced to $13.33; $25 Suits reduced to 
$16.67; $30 Suits reduced to 820; $36 Suits re- 
dueed to $24. 

WALKING AND DRESS SKIRTS in the new- 
est models, former price $6.50, reduced to $4.33 ; 
$9 Skirts reduced to 86; $12 Skirts reduced to 
&8; $15 Skirts reduced to $10. 

REDUCED PRICES ON RAIN COATS, NEWMARKETS, 
VISITING COSTUMES, TRAVELING DRESSES, Etc. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States, 
You take no risk in dealing with us,as any garment 
which is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 

promptly and we will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a full assortment of samples will be 
sent FREE by return mail; be sure to say you wish , 
Winter Catalogue No. 52 and the reduced 
price samples. If possible state the color of samples 
you desire, as this will enable us to send you a full / 
assortment of just what you wish. If you already 
have our Winter Catalogue, ask for these samples 
only, being sure to mention you have the Catalogue. 


NOTHING 





NEW SPRING CATALOGUE 

We are now receiving from abroad the new Spring 
styles. We have never seen handsomer garments 
than have been designed for the coming season. Our 
new ging Catalogue will be ready January 26, and 
it will be the most beautiful fashion book ever 
issued. It will illustrate Stylish Suits, from $10 to 
#40; Skirts, from $5 to $20; Spring Jackets, from 
#10 to $30; Etamine Costumes and Skirts, Mohair 
and Brilliantine Suits and Skirts, Walking Suits, 
Visiting Costumes, ete. Every woman who wishes 
to dress well should have one. Write now and we 
will mail you a copy free, as soon as issued, together 
with the new Spring samples. Be sure to say you 
wish new Spring Catalogue Ne. 52-8 and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, « 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 


You may not think it, but it’s true, that Congre- 
gational Sunday schools are found from time to time, 
including some who should know better, who order 
Lesson Helps, Peloubet’s Notes, Monday Club 
Sermons, Papers, Cards, Blackboards, Record 
Books, Collection Envelopes, Banners and other 
Sunday School Requisites from all over the country 
when their own Publishing House is ready and anx- 
ious to furnish them with the same things at the 
same prices, sometimes better things at less prices, 
all at one time, from one place. Of course it’s due 
to thoughtlessness or, perhaps, in the case of those 
who never see a Congregational paper, to ignorance. 


We want every Congregational pastor, church, | 


school and individual to know that anything and 
everything needed in church or school can always 
be had at their own bookstore and always as cheap, 
sometimes cheaper than elsewhere. 

Churches, too, have been known to go to great 
trouble to get Record Books, Weekly Offering En- 
velopes, Communion Sets, Unfermented Communion 
Wine, Offertory Plates, Hymn-Boards and other 
appurtenances when their own bookstore could and 
would have met their wants instantly on receipt of 
a postal card. 

When it is remembered that all the earnings of 

_ our Publishing Society beyond the requirements of 
its increasing business are devoted to missionary 
purposes whereas private firms are managed for 
individual profit is it too much to ask our own peo- 
ple to remember the bookstores which they them- 
selves own when needing these things? 


Suits and Skirts made to ) | 
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Church Fires 


(Continued from page 39.) 


damaged by fire and water did the tiremen succeed 
Both building and furnishings were insured. 
Repairs will be promptly made. The pastor, Rev, 
Thomas Campbell, with Scotch grit and directness, 
has arranged to hold all services in Tod Opera 
House until repairs are made. K. 


The parsonage at Lancaster, Mass., built only a 
year ago, was burned last Saturday night. Mrs. 
D. B. Seott, wife of the pastor and sister of Rev. 
J. H. Ross of Cambridge, who was seriously ill and 
whose béte noire is fires, narrowly escaped death 
but wasrescued by neighbors and has been removed 
to a hospital where she lies in a critical condition, 
Mr. Scott’s hands and arms were burned and he is 
ill from the shock. 





Consolidation of Missionary 
Magazines 
This somewhat threadbare subject was fur- 
ther agitated by the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
| ing last Monday. To secure variety and at- 
tract a larger and more interested constitu- 
|ency of givers, Rev. E. H. Byington sug- 
gested that each of the larger societies fur- 
nish to our denominational weeklies one page 
per month of missionary news, to be edited 
and paid for by the society. Rev. J. S. Wil- 
liamson believed in having a missionary maga- 
zine worth paying for and in paying for it. 
It should have the quality of the Century and 
the scope of the Reriew of Reviews. Rev. 
Ek. M. Bliss described the working of the 
Presbyterian consolidated magazine, the As- 
sembly Herald, as not so desirable as to in- 
duce imitation. He also delicately suggested 
that material contributed to a religious weekly 
might be more acceptable to the public if 
given a final editing by its staff, and that the 
addition of missionary pages might lessen the 
attractiveness of the paper while helping the 
treasuries of the societies. Dr. Strong ably 
defended the present method of presenting 
| the field and believed that a spiritual impulse 
| was needed to create an interest in missions. 
Rey. F. S. Hunnewell, Mr. Williamson and 
several others favored consolidating the news 
of the home societies. Rey. J. F. Brodie was 
elected moderator. 








Marriages 


THRALL—TUCKER—In Winona, Minn.. Dec. 29, by 
Rev. Messrs. E. W. Jenney of Winona and J. B. Thrall 
of Sioux Falls, S._D., Dr. William Herbert Thrall, 
Superintendent of Home Missions for South Dakota, 
and Clara E. Tucker of Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


a Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


ALVORD—In Newton Center, Mass., Dec. 27, Rev. 
Frederick Alvord, aged 75 vrs. A graduate of Yale 
College and Hartford Seminary and was forty years 
in active ministry. He held pastorates at Chicopee 
Falls onson and where he served for fourteen 
years. He married the daughter of Dr. Alfred Ely, 
who was pastor at Monson for sixty years. 

ANGELL—In Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 17, of pneumonia, 
Mrs. James B. Angell, wife of the president of the 
University of Michigan. She was the daughter of 
Alexis Caswell, a former president of Brown Uni- 
versity, and has spent much of her life in college 
work. She was prominent on the Wemen’s Board of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

HALL—In Redfield, S. D., Dea. Julius F. Hall, aged 
81 yrs, 1 mo.,18 dys. Church and college feel his loss 
deeply, as he was a wise counselor and warm friend. 
Twenty years a deacon, his humility and loving con- 
cern for others have been a constant inspiration. He 
leaves three adult children, Rev. R. B. Hall of Hite- 
man, lo., being the youngest. 

MULLIKEN—In Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 23, Capt. 
Moses G. Mulliken, aged 87 yrs. A man beloved by 
his acquaintances and a Christian gentleman. 

WASHBURN-—In Colorado Springs, Col., Dec. 11, Miriam 
Storrs Washburn, daughter of the late Rev. Richard 
Salter Storrs, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. ¥.,and widow of 
Rey. Philip Washburn, rector of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church of Colorado Springs. 


WE WANT TO SEND 


Free and prepaid, to any reader of The Con- 
Cesieows a small bottle of Vernal Saw 
?almetto Berry Wine. one dose a da 


w 








Onl 
perfectly cures Indigestion, Constipation, Kid- 
ney, Bladder and Prostate gland to stay cured. 
rite now to Vernal Remedy Company, 122 
Seneca Building f 
This remedy 
gists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
for sale by all leading drug- 
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= -s. , Washin 
is the original posing 
Do you think it would have 
been so widely imitated if 
it had not justified 
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Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 
We wish to hear from you when you contemplate pur- 
chasing a memorial. 
Granite ‘< Marble << Bronze 
Mention this paper. 
Send for Free Booklet. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Fu NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 




















HAVE yowU EXAMINED 
Pilgrim Songs 


For the Sunday School? 


It’s different. Many people are telling us 
that it is the finest collection of hymns 
and music for young people ever pub- 
lished. It is not too difficult for any 
school with ordinary musical culture to 
use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
are excluded fromit. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 25 cents and 35 cents per 
copy in quantities. Any superintendent 
may receive for the asking a returnable 
copy to examine. 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School 


Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 








Boston or Chicago. 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
hysicians, It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 

agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 

sites which cause these diseases. 

Take no substitute and see that 

every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Cet Cectartanctice 9 


0., 
57 Prince St., 
New York 
oy the rational treat- 
FREE ment sidienses sent free. 














Put your money Oo 
to work ys 
It can earn with absolute safety 


The Industrial Savings and Loan Co, is thor- 
oughly responsible. Its business estaviisticd 10 years Is 
under supervision of New York Banking Dept. Its patrons 
include many of the most conservative investors throughout 
the country, They heartily endorse our methods. Their 
original investments have been added to time and time 
again. We will pay 5 per cent per annum, on yoursavings. 

ey may be withdrawn atany time. They bear e2rnings 
for every day invested, Let us furnish you with full par- 
ticulars, WRITE FOR BOOKLET B.- 
Assets $1,700,000 


Surplus and Profits 
$175,0 

















WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 


6% Net 


4 YEAR First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 

Interest and principal remitted in 
New York Exchange, free of charge to investors. Loans 
810 to $20 per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 
gation, never acrop failure. Eastern and Western 
eferences from satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson ‘Bros. Bank, idaho Falls, Idaho. 

(Established 1865.) 
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iCLYDE 
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FLORIDA 


NEW YORK-BOSTON 


y 


PCHARLESTON:SC:€ 
~ JACKSONVILLE-FLA™ 


4 


‘ St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fia., 
and intermediate landings. 

The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New York, STON, Puia- 
DELPHIA and Eastern Points, and 
Cuar.eston, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE 
Fra., making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest 
FASTEST MODERN 
STEAMSHIPS ano FINEST SL avICE 
wM THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 
. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agen 
19 State Street, New Yorx ’ 
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Campbell Morgan at Norwich, 
Ce, 


In the midst of holiday shopping, Norwich has 
had time to turn out two audiences daily to hear Dr. 
Campbell Morgan set forth the principles of Chris- 
tian living. The four o’clock services have filled 
the floor of Broadway Church, while in the evening, 
the galleries have been opened to accommodate an 
audience of nearly twelve hundred. This without 
decorating the outside of the church with cotton 
cloth signs. 

The afternoon meetings were given up to con- 
sidering, in Dr. Morgan’s clear, hobby-less way, the 
Holy Spirit, as revealing the Father; as justifying 
and sanctifying; as the power already with us, but 
energizing us only as we seek to glorify Christ in 
our own hearts, to bring abeut the unity of Chris- 
tians, and to extend the kingdom of God. In the 
evenings Christian Ethics were considered: the sal- 
vation of self the first consideration, then the well- 
fare of others; afterward ethics in the family, in 
amusements and in polities. 

Norwich has the honor of being the first city of 
ts class to secure the services of Dr. Morgan for 
such a series of meetings. The credit for this is due 
to a body of laymen who began to meet informally 
last spring to consider what could be done to 
quicken the religious life of the town. The col- 
lections received at these meetings will help con- 
siderably toward assisting the Northfield Extension 
Movement. 


AN ASSISTANT FOR DR. PRATT 


Broadway Church ‘has provided an assistant to | 


Dr. Pratt in Mr. E. S. Worcester, a fellow of Hart- 
ford Seminary and son of the late Professor Worces- 
ter of Union. Not an assistant in the sense of a 
pack-horse or errand boy, he takes the whole work 
of the parish when necessary, and directs the 
activities of the young people. F. S. H. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


BoREY, W. E. (U. B.), Gladbrook, Io., accepts call 
to Traer and is at work. 

BRADLEY, NELSON §S., First Ch., Saginaw, Mich., 
to First Ch., Elgin, Tl. 
DAVIES, J. WM., Creston, 

Moline. Accepts. 

FRENCH, Epw. G., Johnson, Vt., to Richmond. 

GRIDLEY, ALBERT L., to remain another year at 
Parsons, Kan. 

HAWKINS, NEWMAN H., Seibert, Col., to Indianola, 
Neb. Accepts. 

LASLETTE, F. C., Guthrie, Lo., to Plain Ch., Bowl- 
ing Green, O. 

MACLEAN, CORDELIA B., Vassar Coll., to be assist- 
ant to Rev. C. T. Baylis, Bushwick Ave. Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

MAHN, LAWRENCE W., Sullivan, O., to N. Fair- 
mount Ch., Cincinnati. Accepts. 

MERRIAM, CHAs. W., Cohasset, Mass., to Second 
Ch., Greenfield. 

NICHOLS, GEO. T., Burlington, 
Ch., Columbus, O. Accepts. 

NOBLE, EDWIN L., recently at Neponset, Mass., to 
Second Ch., Biddeford, Me. 

PE1 Eks, E. H., Orland, Ind., to Harmon Ch., Den- 
ver, Col. Accepts. 

PETERS, RICHARD, 
N. Y., to Baldwinville, Mass. 
work. 

SAGE, CHAs. J., People’s Ch., Chicago, to Berea 
Ch., same city. Accepts. 

SmMituH, J. CHALLEN, Alexandria, 
call to Redwood City, Cal. 

TURK, MORRIs H., Wenham, Mass., accepts call to 
First Ch., Natick. 

VERNON, AMBROSE W., First Ch., E. Orange, 
N. J., to Dartmouth Coll. Ch., Hanover, N. H. 

WISWALL, ALEX., recently of Upton, Mass., to 
Uxbridge. Accepts. 

WORCESTER, Epw. S., Hartford Sem., to be pas- 
tor’s assistant at Broadway Ch., Norwich, Ct. 
Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


EDWARDS, ISAAC F., 0. Neosho Falls, Kan., Dee. 
16, Sermon, Rev. George T. Nichols; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. B. Wells, H. E. Thayer, Arthur 


Ill., to Ridgeview Ch., 


Kan., to North 


Plymouth Ch., Binghamton, 
Accepts, and is at 


Ind., declines 


Metcalf. 

FAHLGREN, CHAS. A., 0. Gaylord, Kan., Dee. 9. 
Sermon, Rev. Fred Grey; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. E. Brehm, F. L. Marcy, C. G. Miller, 
W. T. Williams, R. R. Hayes. 

HODGDON, FRANK W., i. Plymouth Ch., Des 
Moines, Io., Dee. 15. Sermon, Dr. Nehemiah 


Continued on page 42. 








Select Winter and Spring tour, 
sixty-five days. Personal escort. 


EUROPE ss:asess $325 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Flemington K, New Jersey 
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inneapolis 


Duluth 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 
at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 
and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 
veniences of modern railway travel. 
One of them. the electric lighted 


North = Western 
Limited 


leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 
cars and day coaches. Other trains 
are equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 
cars and free chair cars. 

Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 

Particulars on application. 

W. 5B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 

—_ Chicago 


Twin Screw P: £ St 
| BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


| MEDITERRANEAN via azones, 
Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 
SAILINGS AS FOLLOWS: 

| Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 
| Bomanic, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9, May 14. 
Canopiec, Jan. 30, ar. 12. 

1st Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 

UEENSTOWN)?) 

BOSTON {PIVERPOOL {SERVICE 

Cymric, December 24, January 21. 
For plans and further information, apply at 
Company’s Office, 77-81 State St., Boston. 
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NEW 
SERVICES 








CRY ISES 


‘°o THE 
berth & weals and upward 


it costs only 6 J for a restful and 


seleet cruise of 25 Deys to the famous West Indies 


You can leave Jan. 9, Feb. 6, or Mar. 8, b 
the Prinzessin Victoria Luise. 


Including Per day 


y 

: Duration 26-2 

days, cost $150 and $200 up. Number limited 

to 2 3 —— Le bea one booklets. Edi- 
ionA. Hamburg-American Li 

1228 WALNUT sr 139 Ranporun Be? 

PHILADELPHLA, Pa. HICAGO. 
ee ra 
New York 4 








Record of the Week 


Continued from page 41.) 


Boynton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. John Comin, 
L. G. Smith, F. G. Beardsley, J. B. Losey, A. L. 
Frisbie, E. M. Vittum and Dr. G. H. White. 

PECCORINI, ALBERTO, Union Sem.,o. to assist Rev. 
S. L. Testa in work among Italians of South 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rapp, Jos., 0. as pastor of First Italian Ch., New 
Haven, Ct., Dee. 18. Sermon, Dr. W. L. Phillips: 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. P. De Carlo, Jos. Cer- 


reta, Guiseppi Merlino, J. S. Ives and W. J. 
Mutch. 
Resignations 
DAVIEs, J. WmM., Creston, Ill. 


SHINGLER, JOHN J., Berea, O. He yields to the 
urgency of his people and accepts a year’s leave 
of absence. 


Dismissions 
EASTMAN, GEO. P., Second Ch., Millbury, Mass., 
Dee. 14. 
Stated Supplies 


ANDERSON, ASHER, Boston, Mass., at Broadway 
Ch., Taunton, Rey. F. A. Fate having gone to 
New Mexico for his health. 

PINNEY, IRA E., at N. Pomfret, Vt., for three 
months. 

POTTER, , Rey., editor, Hunter, OK1., at Enid. 

TREAT, Epw. P., Irasburg, Vt., at Albany, Sunday 
afternoons. 


DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE. 


Mr. R. N. Monroe, 131 Andrews Street, Rockford, 
lll., writes: *‘ For the cure of Chronic Constipation 
I give to Drake’s Palmetto Wine unstinted praise. 
In my case of seven years’ standing it has proved 
excellently effective, producing a natural condition 
of the bowels and giving a vigorous tone to the 
urinary organs. Increased ambition, energy, and 
the power to enjoy life more, follow in the wake of 
Drake's Palmetto Wine.” The Drake 





trial bottle free to any reader of this. Send thema 
request by letter or postal card and receive a free 
trial bottie by return mail. A trial bottle often 
cures completely. Dollar size bottles of Drake's 
Palmetto Wine are sold by druggists for 75 cents. 


Bright’s Disease 
= Diabetes 


can have for the asking, indisputable 
proof that we have remedies which 


CURE 
these diseases. - Delay lessens the 
chance of recovery, and as you can 
confirm the truth of this assertion, 
why not make the effort which means 
so much to you? 


A consulting physician is in attend- 
ance, and can be interviewed at 
this ofice GRATIS. He will re 
port his diagnosis without charge 
or obligation if the details of the 
case and a sample of urine for 
analysis are sent us. No medicines 
are prescribed until a careful anal 
ysis is made by Dr. Tompkins. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO., 27 W. 24th St., 


SUITE 16,;NEW YORK CITY. 





Peter Moller’s — 
Cod Liver Oil 


is agreeable to take —is di- 


gestible, easily assimilated, and 


may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, bearing our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Formula | 
Company, Drake Building, Chicago, Ill., will send a | 
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Personals 


MACFARLAND, CHAS. S., Maplewood Ch., Malden, 
Mass., has been granted an increase of $200 in 
salary. 

RoGERs, CHAs. H., Mason City, Io., is suffering 
from a severe nervous illness, due to overwork. 

SMITH, STEPHEN, Lebanon, Ct., has received over 
$90 to help on the expenses incurred during the 
illness, from appendicitis, of his five-year-old son. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


NEw HAVEN,Ctr., First ITALIAN CH., rec. 18 Dec., 
43 members. The same council also ordained as 
pastor of the church Joseph Rapp, who has 
gathered the church together under the patron- 
age of the Church of the Redeemer and the 
Connecticut Missionary Society. 


Anniversaries 

KINSMAN, O.—Centennial of Presbyterian Ch., with 
address by Rev. L. J. Luethi on Congregational- 
ism on the Western Reserve. This is perhaps 
the last of the old plan of union churches to affil- 
iate with both denominations. Though a Pres- 
byterian church, it bears the name Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Church of Kinsman, and 
contributes to the American Board. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MAss.—Tenth of the pastorate 
of Rev. H. E. Barnes. Celebrated with historical 
sermon reviewing a half-century of the church’s 
life, and paying tribute to former pastors, among 
them Rey. Messrs. B. F. Hamilton, R. C. Flagg 
and H. H. Leavitt. 


Miscellaneous Happenings 


ABINGTON, Cr.—Reception and generous gifts wel- 
comed new pastor, Rey. Joseph Kyte, to repaired 
and improved parsonage. 

STONEHAM, Mass., Dr. B. A. Dumm. 
servance of Old People’s Day. 
53 octogenarians. 


First ob- 
The town boasts 


Installation at Des Moines 


Rey. Frank W. Hodgdon, like his predecessors 
in the Plymouth pastorate, was unwilling to pro- 
ceed with his work without installation. It would 
be well if more Western pastors were disposed to 
regard this feature of Congregationalism. 

Mr. Hodgdon’s story of his life as a youth and as 
a student was encouraging to young men desiring 
a liberal education but finding their means inade- 
quate. 

In giving his statement of belief Mr. Hodgdon 
said that his theological cargo had been inspected 
and passed in so many theological custom houses 
that it seemed unnecessary for him again to lay 
out the goods, but that he was ready to answer 
such questions as the council might ask. He then 
dealt vigorously and unconventionally with ques- 
tions of practical moment for the minister of today. 
The council raised no difficulty because of the 
absence of a definite theological statement, and 
unanimously approved the paper and the man. 

The examination was followed by a banquet in 
the commodious dining-room, after which came 
fraternal greetings by the Jewish rabbi, Dr. Son- 
nenschein, the Episcopal rector, Dr. Cathell, the 
pastor of the local Disciples church, Dr. Breeden, 
Dr. Hill of Atlantic, the patriarch of the Congrega- 
tional pastors of the state in active service, rep- 
resenting the Congregationalists of the Missouri 
slope, Mr. J. B. Weaver, Jr., for the laity of Plym- 
outh Church, and Dr. Boynton, representing the 
warm and joyful heart of Congregationalism. 

At the public exercises of installation Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton preached and the vested choir did 
noble work in the music. 

Mr. Hodgdon’s ministry of the past six months 
has been strong and full of promise. The church 
is harmonious and gives him hearty co-operation. 

A. 


The Baptist Standard remarks that “it is 
not too much to say that any man may secure 
ordination to the Baptist ministry if he con- 
vinces the council called for the examination 
that he is a good man, however ignorant he 
may be or however disqualified for the minis- 
try by lack of natural ability or of preparatory 
training.’”” We should not venture to put the 
case as strongly as this of the Congregational 
ministry, but we are persuaded that most 
men who are persistent enough can find some- 
where a door that is open into it. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 4 
10.30 aA. M. Week of Prayer Conference; Rev. C. H 

Beale, D. D., leader. 

SUFFOLK BRANCH W. B. M. will hold a prayer meeting 

in the interests of foreign missionary work in the 

chapel of the Old South Church, Boylston Street, 

Boston, on Thursday, Jan. 7, from 2.to 4 P. M. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall te 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
erude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material, 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
7 of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was — to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
ong | from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘pu- 
rifiers,’’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 
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HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP, 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. E>wARpDSs & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N.Y. 


OPI UM nana Ceo et 
Habits Cured. 
Fstablished 197 
aving f else 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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The Business and Financial 
Outlook 


A glance over the year just ended reveals 
the fact that the extreme depression of the 
security markets has been retiected to only a 
limited extent in general business. Industries 
which come into contact with the stock marke’ 
only indirectly have suffered little. There is 
cause for gratitude that the decline came when 
it did and as it did. If the accumulation of 
watered securities had continued, and if these 
securities had been purchased extensively by 
the public, the crash would have culminated 
in a serious panic. 

The suit against the Northern Securities 
Company sounded the note of warning. Since 
then syndicates which had underwritten vari- 
ous issues of securities have been unable to 
sell them. The consequent losses have been 
great, but they have fallen largely upon syndi- 
cates, able to bear them, rather than upon the 
general investing public. 

It is certain that the flotation of new corpo- 
rations and the consolidation of existing cor- 
porations will be greatly lessened during the 
coming year. If the public has money to in- 
vest it will seek the tried investment securities. 
This is well for the investors and for the 
market. Money promises to be easy for some 
time to come. Not for years before have 
rates been so low at this season or as they 
arenow. Thisis due largely to the fact that 
this country has been importing a large 
amount of gold from Europe. Moreover, this 
gold comes as payment to us of Europe’s debt, 
and not as loans. Unless the opinions of ex- 
perts in international finance are at fault, our 
debt to Europe, accumulated during the boom 
of two years ago, has been liquidated, and the 
United States is in a very strong position in 
this respect. 

The cause is not far to seek. Examination 
of the official figures of exports and imports 
explains it at once. The statement for No- 
vember is interesting. During that month the 
exports from the United States aggregated 
$160,455,000, the heaviest for any single month 
in the history of the country, with one excep- 
tion. The high price of cotton was responsi- 
ble for the heavy total. Cotton exports dur- 
ing November aggregated $67,982,284, which 
was $32,153,260 in excess of the value of cot- 
ton exports during November, 1902. The high 
price of cotton did not restrict buying by 
Europe, as the number of bales exported was 
1,224,509, as compared with 837,599 bales in 
November, 1902. 

While exports have increased, imports have 
decreased. November figures were $8,400,000 
below those of November, 1902, and were the 











FROM LAST TO FIRST 

People used to take plain 
cod liver oil for coughs, colds, 
throat and lung troubles after 
other remedies had failed. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the 
modern idea of cod liver oil 
—the first instead of the last 
resort when such ailments 
appear. 

The taste of the oil is not 
apparent and the oil itself is 
partly digested — makes it 
easy for the stomach. “Scott’s 
Emulsion is a quick, reliable 
help at all-ages. age: 

ditt kins iauipnn ines eile 
“SCOTT & BOWNE, 409: Pearl Street, New. York. 
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smallest of the year. The excess of exports 
over imports, which is the important item, 
was $83,393,000 during November, and. $392- 
337,000 for the eleven months ended Nov. 30. 
These figures are largely in excess of those of 
a year ago. When it is considered that in 
addition to the heavy increase in the balance 
of trade in our favor, the balance is not being 
applied to the payment of outstanding debts, 
but is adding to the surplus of the country, 
the situation will be made clear. 

The extraordinary movement in cotton has 
had a double effect. It has curtailed manu- 
facturing industry, as mills have been unable 
to manufacture cotton goods at a profit with 
the raw material at current prices. On the 
other hand, it has brought prosperity to south- 
ern planters, to an unusual extent. Unlike 
most movements of this character, the grow- 
ers of cotton are profiting. They are selling 
their product at high prices, and will make 
much more money than usual, even if the 
shortage in the crop is as great as alleged. 

Farmers in the West are enjoying prosperity 
as the result of excellent crops recently har- 
vested, and being sold at good prices. Agri- 
cultural communities have enjoyed great pros- 
perity during the past year, and are still in 
enjoyment thereof. 

Business depression has been most marked 
in the iron and steel industry. This industry 
at present is peculiarly susceptible to stock 
market influences, and much of the depression 
can be traced to that fact. As the year begins 
comes promise of improvement. The demand 
for iron and steel products at the lower level 
of prices is good. A number of big projects 
are planned for the coming year, which will 
absorb a large amount of iron and steel, and if 
the extremely high level of the past few years 
is not attained, at least there is no reason to 
anticipate stagnation. 

The more conservative attitude of the labor 
unions isan important factor for good. These 
organizations have realized that reduced de- 
mand for finished products necessitates re- 
duction in prices, and that labor must bear its 
part in the reduction in cost which is thus 
made compulsory. The labor troubles which 
appeared to be imminent a short time ago 
have largely disappeared. This has removed 
one of the most menacing factors in the situa- 
tion. 

The presidential election and its accompany- 
ing political campaign will have a tendeney to 
restrict business somewhat during the coming 
year. The disturbance should be much less 
than usual, however, for the reason that 
neither party will suggest any legislation that 
will upset the business of the country. There 
will be no silver and gold discussion. The 
decision in the Northern Securities case is of 
great importance to the stock market, and to 
the railroads of the country. 

Stock market authorities look for no boom 
during the coming year. Apparently the pres- 
sure of liquidation has ceased. Securities to- 
day are strongly held. ‘The coming year will 
be devoted to legitimate enterprises, and to 
strengthening those over capitalized and weak 
companies the organization of which was re- 
sponsible for market ills. The process may 
take years, but it must be done. 


e s 
Biographical 
REV. CHARLES PEABODY 
Mr. Peabody died in Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 12, 
aged eighty-seven. He was born in Newport, 


N. H., attended Meriden Academy and Dartmouth 
College, where he graduated in 1839. He took his 


B. D. at Union Theological Seminary. In his cok 


lege class of sixty-three, only four of whom survive 
him, he stood among the first’ for his scholarship 
and his consistent Christian character. Most of 
his life was spent in the service of the American 
Tract Society, he for years having charge of its 


. colporteur work inthe Middle Western states, with 


his office first in Chicago, afterward in St. Louis. 
He Jeaves a son, a daughter, a granddaughter and 
@ sister, Miss Helen Peabody. 3 
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FORGET YOU EVER HAD IT. 


Catarrh, the Most Odious of All Diseases 
Stamped Out, Root and Branch. 


Catarrh is the mest foul and offensive 
disease that afflicts the human race 
Any one with social ambitions had better 
renounce them if he has a bad case of 
catarrh, for his presence, if tolerated at 
all, will be endured under protest. The 
foul and sickening breath, the wate 
eyes, the hawking and spitting and tetia 
discharge at the nose make the unfortu- 
nate sufferer the most avoided of human 
beings. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the ho 
and relief of catarrh victims all over the 
world. They go direct to the root of the 
disease and thoroughly eradicate it from 
the human system. They cleanse and 
purify the blood of all catarrhal poisons 
and under their influence all impurities 
are carried off. The blood becomes pure, 
the eye brightens, the head is cleared, 
the breath becomes sweet, the lost sense 
of smell is restored, the discharges cease 
and the sufferer again feels that he has 
something to live for. He is again a man 
among men and can meet his fellow- 
beings with satisfaction and pleasure. 

The following letter from a St. Louis 
lawyer is only one of thousands received 
praising the merits and curative powers 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. Read what 
he says: 

‘I suffered from catarrh for 15 years. 
It would be worse at certain seasons 
than others, but never failed to annoy 
me and cause me more or less mise 
during that period. About a year ago 
got so bad that I thought of abandonin 
my practice. I was a nuisance to myse 
and all who came near me. My con- 
dition was very humiliating and espe 
cially so in the court room. I had tri 
I thought, every known remedy; al 
kinds of balms, ointments, inhalers, 
sprays, etc., till I thought I had com- 

eted the list. I was finally told of 
tuart’s Catarrh Tablets by a friend who 
took pity on me and, as a drowning man 
will catch at a straw, I got some and be- 

an taking them. I began to improve 
rom the first day and I kept up the 
good work you may rest assured. In six 
weeks I was as free from catarrh as the 
day I was born, brt to make assurance 
doubly sure, I continued the treatment 
for six weeks longer. 

“T have had no trace of catarrh in my 
system since. I am entirely free from 
the odious disease and feei like a new 
man. I write this letter unsolicited for 
the benefit of fellow-sufferers and you 
may give it as widespread publicity as 
you wish.”’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at 50 cts. a box. 
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Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


BE. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
4B. William 8t.,¥.Y. 




















GREAT 


January Glearance Sale 


Of Bright New Attractive Merchandise. 
At a Saving of from 25 to 50 Per Gent, 



































HROUGHOUT our entire estab- 
lishment, in every department, 


























such goods as Muslin Underwear, 
Petticoats, Dressing Sacques, Corsets, 
Shirt Waists, Cloaks, Suits, Dress 
THE NAME Goods, Silks, Millinery, Etc. have 


been marked 
EU S E bk Y From 25 to 50 Per Gent, Less Than Usual Prices 


ON YOUR ORGAN IS A POSITIVE GUARANTEE ‘ 
OF PERMANENT SATISFACTION, -/ 


{ilsatdctédt Are Catthagiur wimiled on segue. Gil CHRIST COMPANY 
. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY The Boston’s Fastest Crowing The 
180 Tremont St., Boston Daylight Department Store Daylight 
FACTORIES - BRATTLEBORO, VT. Store Washington St. through to Winter St. Store 























This is just the time to renew your subscription 


The Next Few Months with The Congregationalist 


The Congregationalist has never had on hand a larger stock of interesting and valuable 
articles by means of which a program is being made up for the coming months of exceptional 
worth to subscribers. Recent special issues have been warmly praised, but it is hoped and 
expected to maintain the level of excellence already reached and to improve upon it. Those 
whose subscriptions are about expiring will do well to notice what is in store for the large 
and increasing family of readers. 

The serial by Rev. Charles P. Cleaves, entitled “A Case of Sardines,” starts out strongly 
and has already won many .interested readers. Several special numbers in addition to the 
Beecher. issue published this week are being arranged. 

Among articles soon to be published are: 


Adapting Congregationalism to the Demands of Today— Confessions of a Choir Master 


A Broadside of Opinions from Prof. WILLISTON  goejalism and Congregational Leaders 
WALKER; Prof. A. R. MERRIAM, Prof. C. S. Nasu, Rev. Rev. H. W. KimpaLi 


]..H. CHANDLER, Rev. H. A. Stimson, Rev. H. C. . 

; ne Vy : What Shall We Do with the Outside Christians ? 
HERRING, Pres, D. F. Brapiey, and others specially . 

t RB IRY ; . : ‘ GERALD STANLEY LEE 
interested in Congregationalism in local fields. 


The Love Watch: A Story Rev. WiLLiaM A.-KNIGHT 

The Struggle Between tenga! oy and Progress ip : 
China Rey. A. H. Smiru, D. D, Interconscious Moments HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
What the Negra Problem Is and the. Way to Solve It Religious Life in Scotland Rev. P. P, WomER 
. ik Rev. H. H; Procror The Fine Art of Giving — Kate Upson’ CLARK 


Raaences of Rev. N. W. Taylor, D. D. Ministerial Non-Resistance 5 
Rev. T. T. MuNnGeErR, D. D. Rev. Hubert C: Herrinc, D. D. 


Rev. W. A. BARTLETT,’ D.D. The Outlook for Personal Religion’ Prof. Gzorcr A. Cor 
Civilization and Sacrifice - The Man with a Message. Rev. Gorcr D. Brack 


: pr Nev. Cuanpzs M. SHELDON, D.D. Round the World to Congregational Missions 
Confessions of a. Returned Missionary . Rev. Wakes T. Gunn 

















